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THE HERMIT. 
[From * Zadig, or the Book of Fate,” by M. De Von taire.]} 


With an Engraving. 


S Zadig was travelling along, 
} he met witha hernnit, whcse 
grey and venerable beard descend- 
ed to his girdle, and whose atten- 
tion seemed fixed on a little book 
he held in his hand. Zadig threw 
himself in his way, and made him 
a profound bow. The hermit re- 
turned the compliment with such 
an air of majesty and benevolence, 
that Zadig’s curiosity prompted 
him to converse with him. 

“ Prav, Sir,” said he, * what 
may be the contents of the treatise 
you are reading with such atten- 
tion?” 

** It is the Book of Fate,” said 
the hermit: * Will you please to 
look at it???” He put the book into 
the hands of Zadiy, who, though 
a perfect master of several lan- 
guages, could not decipher a sin- 
gle character. This raised his cu- 
nosity still higher. 

“ You seem dejected,” said the 
good father to him. 

“ Alas! I have sufficient cause,” 
said Zadig. 

“If you will permit me to ac- 
company you,” said the hermit, 
“perhaps { may be of service to 

December, 1796. 


you. I have sometimes adminis- 
tered to the minds of the afflicted.” 

Zadig felt a secret regard for the 
air, the beard, atid the book of 
this venerable old man. He found 
him the most learned person he 
had ever met. He discoursed on 
destiny, justice, morality, the so- 
vereign good, the frailty of na- 
ture, on virtue and vice, in such 
a lively manner, and in such a 
flow of words, that Zadig was 
attached to him by an invincible 
charm. He begged he would fa- 
vor him with his company to 
Babylon. That favor I was 
going to ask myself,” said the 
hermit. “ Swear by Orosmades, 
that whatever I do you will not 
leave me, for some days at least.” 
Zadig took the oath, and both 
pursued their journey. 

The two travellers arrived that 
evening at a superb castle. The 
hermit begged for an hospitable re- 
ception for himself and his young 
comrade. The porter, who might 
have been mistaken fora lord, ad- 
mitted then with a kind of cold- 
ness and contempt. He conduct- 
ed them, however, to the head 
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steward, whoshewedithem his mas- 
ter’s magnificent apartments. 

At supper the two travellers 
were seated at the lower end of the 
table, where they were served with 
as much delicacy anil profusion as 
any of the other guests, but receiv- 
ed no marks of attention from the 
host. When they arose from ta- 
ble, they washed their hands in a 
golden bason, set with emeralds 
and rubies. At last they were con- 
ducted into a bed-chamber richly 
furnished; and the next morning, 
two pieces of gold being presented 
tothem, they were dismissed. 

“The proprietor of this castle,” 
said Zadig, as they were upon the 
road, * seems to be a very hospi- 
table gentleman; though some- 
what haughty, and too imperi- 
No sooner had he uttered 
these words, than he perceived the 
pocket of his comrade’s garment 
was swelled, and greatly distended : 
and upon viewing it more near- 
ly, he discovered he*had brought 
away the golden laver. He feared 
to take notice of the fact; but was 
ready to sink at the very thought of 
It. 

At noon the hermit rapped at a 
petty cottage with his staff, the 
beggarly residence of an old, rich 
miser. He desired that he and 
his companion might refresh them- 
selves there for a few hours. An 
oid servant let them in, with visi- 
ble reluctance, and shewed them 
into the stable, where all their fare 
was a few musty olives, and a 
draught of sour beer. The hermit 
seemed as content with his repast 
as he was the night before. At 
last, rising from his seat, he paid 
his compliments to the old servant, 
(who had narrowly watched them 
the whole time, and frequently 
pressed them to depart,) and gave 
him the two pieces of gold he had 
received that morning, as a token 


ous. 


of his gratitude for his courteous 
entertalment. Adding, “ I would 
willingiy speak one word with 
your master before [ go.” 

The servant complied with his 
request. Most hospitable Sir,” 
said the hermit, “ I could not de- 
part. without returning you my 
grateful acknowledgment for the 
friendly reception we have met 
this afternoon. Please to accept 
this golden bason as a small token 
of my gratitude and esteem.” 

The miser started, and was rea- 
dy to fall at the sight of so valua- 
bie a present; but the hermit leav- 
ing him to recover of his surprise, 
immediately departed with his 
young comrade. 

“ Father,” said Zadig, “ what 
have ] seen? You seem to act in 
a maaner different from the gene- 
rality of mankind. You take from 
him who entertained you with 
profusion, and give to a covetous 
wretch, who treated you with in- 
dignity.” 

“ Son,” replied the old man, 
“ this vain lord, who receives 
strangers with no other view than 
to gratify his pride, will hencefor- 
ward learn to be wiser; and the 
miser, in future, will shew the 
traveller more hospitality: be not 
surprised, but follow me.” 

Zadig was at a loss to determine 
whether his companion was a 
man of greater wisdom than ordi- 
nary, or a madman. But the her- 
mit spoke with such an ascendan- 
cy, that he knew not how to leave 
him. 

At night they came to a house 
very commodionsly built, but 
neat and plain, where there was 
no appearance of either want or 
profusion. The master was 4 
philosopher, that had retired from 
the busy world, to live in peace, 


and form his mind to virtue. He 


built this little house for the recep- 
tion 
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tion of strangers, in a handsome 
manner, but without ostentation. 
He came in person to the door, 
and for a time advised them to sit 
down and rest themselves 1n a comi- 
modious apartment. In a short 
time he invited them to a frugal, 
yet elegant repast; during which 
he talked very intelligent!y about 
the late revolutions in Babylon. 
He seemed to be entirely in the 
uven’s interest, and heartily wish- 
ed that Zadig had entered the list 
for the regal prize: * But Baby- 
loni,”’ said he, ** does not deserve 
a king of so much merit.” 

A modest blush appeared in Za- 
diy’s face at this unexpected com- 
pliment, which served only to re- 
mind him of his misfortunes. It 
was agreed, that the affairs of this 
world took sometimes a different 
turn to what the wisest patriots 
would wish them. 

The hermit replied, “ the ways 
of Providence are intricate and ob- 
scure, and mortals err in judging 
of the whole, upon the bare in- 
spection of the minutest parts. 

Their next topic was the pas- 
sions. * Alas!”’ said Zadig, “ how 
fatal in their consequences !” 

* "They are the winds that swell 
the sails of the vessel,” replied the 


hermit.  Sometiines, itis true, 


they overset it; but there is no 
suling without them. The bile 
makes us peevish and sick; but 
there is no living without it. Tho’ 
every thing here below is danger- 
Ous, yet every thing is n@cessary.”’ 

Their discourse was turned on 
pleasures; and the hermit demon- 
strated that they were the gifts of 
heaven; arguing that man cannot 
bestow either sensations or ideas on 
himself, but must receive thern all, 
ws well as his being, from a supe- 
lor cause. 

Zadig was astonished that a man 
vho had committed such vile ac- 


tions, could argue so well on mo- 
rality. At last, aftera pleasing and 
instructive conversation, their host 
conducted them to their bed-cham- 
ber, thanking heaven for direéting 
two strangers of so much wisdom 
and virtue to his house. He offer- 
ed them money to defray their ex- 
pences onthe road, but with such 
an air of respect and benevolence, 
that it was impossible to give the 
least disgust. The hermit, how- 
ever, retused it, and took his leave, 
as he proposed to depart early in 
the morning for Babylon. Their 
parting was very affectionate. Za- 
dig, in particular, expressed a more 
than common. regard for a man of 
soamiablea behavior. When the 
hermit and he were alone, they 
talked long in praise of their new 
host. 

At break of day the hermit, wak- 
ing his companion, said, ¢ It is 
time to be gone; but as all the 
house are fast asleep, J will leave 
a token behind me of my respect 
for the master of it.” No sooner 
had he uttered these words than he 
set the building ina flame. Zadig, 
in the utmost consternation, shriek- 
ed, and would have prevented him. 
The hermit, however, dragged him 
away by a superior force. The 
house was soon in a blaze. 

When they had got to a conve- 
nient distance, the hermit, with an 
amazing sedateness, turned back, 
and surveyed the destructive flames, 
‘‘ Behold,” said he, * our fortu- 
nate friend! In the ruins he will 
find an immense treasure, that will 
enable him henceforth to exert 
his beneficence, and render his vir- 
tues more and more conspicuous.”’ 

Zadig, though astonished to the 
last degree, attended him to their 
next stage, which was the cottage 
of a virtuous widow, who hada 
nephew about fourteen years of 
age. This youth was the darling 
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of her heart. She entertained her 
two guests in the best manner her 
little house afforded. 

In the morning she ofdered her 
nephew to attend them to an ad- 
jacent bridge, which, having been 
lately broken, rendered the passage 
dangerous to strangers. The youth 
being very attentive, went fore- 
most. 

As soon as they were on the 
middle of the bridge, “ Come hi- 
ther, my little boy,”’ said the hemit, 
“* I must shew my gratitude to 
your aunt for her last night’s fa- 
vors.” He then seized him by 
the hair, and threw him into the 
river. The youth sunk, arose 
again to the surface, but was soon 
lost in the stream. 

**O monster! O villain!” cried 
Zadig. 

* Did not you promise,” said 
the hermit, * to view my condnét 
with patiencer Know then, had 
that youth lived another year, he 
would have been the murderer of 
his aunt.” 

** Who told youso, barbarian ?” 
siid Zadig; * and when did you 
read that inhuman event in your 
black Book of Fate? Who gave 
you permission to drown so inno- 
cent a youth, who never did you 
injury?” 

While Zadig was thus exclaim- 
ing, he observed the beard vanish 
trom the old man’s face, and his 
countenan¢e assumed the appear- 
ance of youth. His mantel disap- 
peared; and on his shoulders were 
Giscovered fourangelic wings, each 
refulgent as the sun. 

* ©) thou messenger of heaven! 
O thou angelic forma!” cried Za- 
dig, and tell prostrate at his feet; 
thou art descended from the Em- 
pvrearr, to instruct a poor frail 
mortal how to submit to the mys- 
teries of Fate.” 

* Man,” said the ange! Jesrad, 


“ judzes of the whole, only view- 
ing a part. Thou, of all the hu- 
man race, most deserved to have 
thy mind enlightened.” 

Zalig begged leave to speak. 
“ |] am dithdent of myseif,” said 
he; “ but may I presume, Sir, to 
beg the.solution of one scruple? 
Would * not have been bctter to 
have chastised the youth, and by 
that means reformed him, than to 
have cut him off thus unprepar- 
ed.” 

Jesrad replied, ‘* Had he been 
virtuous, and had he lived, it was 
his fate not only to be murdered 
himself, but his wife, and the lit- 
tle infant that was to have been the 
pledge of their mutual affection.” 

‘* Js it necessary then, venerable 
guide,” said Zadig, * that there 
should be wickedness and misfor- 
tunes in the world, and that those 
misiortunes should fall with weight 
on the heads of the righteous?” 

“© The wicked,” replied Jesrad, 
“are always unhappy. Misfor- 
tunes are intended only as a touch- 
stone, to try a small number of the 
just, thinly scattered about the 
earth; nor is there any evil that 
some good does not proceed from.” 

“ But,” said Zadig, “ suppose 
the world was all good, and no 
evil?” 

“ Then,” said Jesrad, “ this’ 
world would be another world; 
the chain of events would be ano- 
ther wisdom; and that other order, 
which would be perfect, must of 
necessity be the everlasting resi- 
dence of the Supreme Being, whom 
no evil can approach. He has cre- 
ated an infinite number of worlds, 
and no two of them alike. This 
vast variety is an attribute of his 
Omnipotence. There are no two 
leaves on the trees of the earth, 
norany two gicbes of light amongst 
the myriad of stars, that deck the 
infinite expanse of heaven, which 
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Direfions for the Government of the Voice. + 6at 


are perfectly alike, And what- 
ever you see on that small atom 
of earth, whereof you are a native, 
must exist in the place and at the 
‘ime appointed, according to the 
immutable decrees of hiin who 
comprehends the whole. Man- 
kind imagine, the youtn whom I 
plunged into the river was drowned 
by chance; and that our generous 
benefactor’s house was reduced by 
chance; but know, there is no such 
thing as this same chance: all mis- 
fortunes are intended either as se- 
vere trials, judgments, or rewards; 
and are the result of foreknow- 


ledge. You remember, Sir, the 
poor fisherman, whe thought him- 
self the most unhappy of mortals. 
The great Orosmades sent you to 
amend his situation. Frail mor- 
tal! cease to contend with what 
you ought to adore.” But,” 
said Zadig Whilst the sound of 
the word but dwelt upon histongue, 
the angel took his flight towards 
thetenthsphere. Zadigsunk down 
upon his kneés, with the profound- 
est submission to an over-ruling 
Providence. The angel, as he 
soared towards the clouds, cried 
out, ** Proceed to Babylon.” 








General Directions fur the Government of the Voice. 


[Fiom Seneca’s Morals. } 


OU say well, that in speak- 

ing, the very ordering of the 
voice (tosay nothing of theactions, 
countenances, and other circum- 
stances that accompany it) is acon- 
sideration worthy of a wise man. 
There are that prescribe certain 
modes of rising and falling: Nav, 
if you will be governed by therm, 
you shall not speak a word, move 
a step, or eat a bit, but by rule: 
And these perhaps are toe criticai. 
Do not understand me yet, as if I 
made no difference betwixt en- 
tering upon a discourse loud or 
soft; for the affections do naturally 
rise by degrees; and in all disputes 
or pleadings, whether public or 
private, a man should properly be- 
¥in with modesty and temper; and 
so advance, by little, if need be, 
into clamor and vociieration. And 
as the voice rises by degrees, let it 
tall sotoo; not snapping off upen 
a sudden, but abating, as upon 
moderation: The other is unman- 
neriy and rude. He that hasa pre- 
cipitate speech, is commonly vio- 
lent in his manners: beside that, 
there is in it much of vanity and 
emptin inan takes sa- 
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tisfaction.in a flux of words, with- 
out choice, where the noise is more 
than the value. Fad/us was a man 


eminent both for his life and learn- 
4 


ing, and no less for his eloquence,» 
Hisspeech was rather easy and slid=" 


ing than quick, which he account- 
ed to be not only liable to many 
errors, but to a suspicion of ims 
modesty. Nay, let a man have 
words never so much at will, he 
will no more speak fast than he 
will run, for fear his tongue should 
go before his wit. The speech of 
a philosopher should be like his lite, 
composed, without pressing or 
stumbling; which is fitter jor a 
mountebank than a man of sobrie- 
ty and business. And then to drop 
one word after another, he is as bad 
on the other side: The interrup- 
tion is tedious, and tires out the 
auditor with expectation. ‘Truth 
and morality should be delivered in 
words plain, and without affecta- 
tion; for, like remedies, unless they 
stay with us, we are never the bet- 
ter for them. He that would work 
upon his hearers, must no more 
expect to do it upon the post, than 
a physician to cure his patients 
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622 
only in passing by them. Not but 


that I would have a wise man, in 
some Cases, to raise himself, aad 
mend his pace; but still witha re- 
gard to the dignity of his manners; 
though there may be a great force 
also in moderation. i would have 
his discourse smooth, and flowing 
like a river; not impetuous like a 
torrent. There is a rapid, lawless, 
and irrevocable velocity of speech, 
which I would scarce allow, even 
to an orator; for if he be trans- 
ported with passion, or ostentation, 
a man’s attention can hardly keep 
him company. It is not the quan- 
tity, but the pertinence, that does 
the business. Let the words of an 
ancient man flow soft and gentle; 
but not run oa without fear, or 
wit, as if a whole declamation were 
to be but one period. Cicero wrote 
with care, and that which will for 
ever stand the test. All public lan- 
guages are according to the humor 
of the age. A wantonness and ef- 
feminency of speech denotes lux- 
ury; for the wit follows the mind: 
It the latter be sound, composed, 
temperate, and grave, the wit is 


Prayer of a venerable Prieft, 


dry and sober too; but if the ons 
be corrupted, the other is likewise 
unsound. Do we not see, when 
a man’s mind is heavy, how he 
creeps, and draws his legs after 
him? A finical temper is read in 
the very gestures and clothes; if a 
man be choleric and violent, it is 
also discovered in his motions, An 
angry man speaks short and quick; 
the speech of an effeminate maa 
is loose and melting. A quaint and 
solicitous way of speaking is the 
sign of a weak mind; but a great 
man speaks with ease and freedom, 
and with more assurance, though 
less care. Speech is the index of 
the mind. When you see a man 
dress and set his clothes in print, 
you shall be sure to find his words 
so too, and nothing in them that is 
firm and weighty: it does not be- 
come a man to be delicate. As it 
is in drink, the tongue never trips 
until the mind be overborne; so it 
is with speech; so long as the mind 
is whole and sound, the speech is 
masculine and strong; but if one 
faiis, the other follows. 





PRAYER OF A VENERABLE PRIEST. 


[From £ A Sketch of the Revolutions of States," &c. ] 


EING of Beings! sovereign 
dispenser of good and ill! 
thou, whom nothing resists, and 
who fillest with thy power heaven, 
earth, the seas, and the waters un- 
der the earth; thou, whose hand 
punishes or saves, leads to the tomb 
or withdraws from it, exalts, or 
abases: O God! whose goodness 
is no less infinite than thy power; 
when will the time come that, sof- 
tened by our supplications and our 
tears, thou wilt deign to turn to- 
wards this unhappy kingdom a 
look of mercy and of pity? Alas! 
like ungrateful Israel, it had of- 
fended thee by its crimes, and by its 


indifference and its contempt for 
thy holy law; thou hast punished 
it, like Israel, by the removal oi 
the true faith, and by the scourge 
of a general subversion: thou hast 
abandoned it to insensate guides, 
and to the folly of its own coun- 
sels: but, our God! in delivering 
it, from the beginning of the revo- 
lution, toall the excesses of impiety, 
and to all the delirium of its sys 
tems, hast thou not long enough 
extended over it the rod of thine 
anger? Touched by its humilia- 
tions, by its misery, and by its ab- 
ject state, restore to it at length thy 
teniples, which formerly ae. 
e 
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ed its glory and its most precious 
ornament. Restore to it its king, 
the lawful heir of a throne which 
the piety of his ancestors had put 
under thine immediate protection, 
and to which the prudence, the wis- 
dom, and the information where- 
with thou hast endowed him, will 
recall itsancient lustre. Restore to 
it Monsieur, this amiable, loyal, mag- 
nanimous, and generotis prince; 
whose misfortune has developed 
his great character, and caused his 
virtues to be discerned, admired, 
and cherished. Restore to it the 
princes, his children, the only and 
precious descendants of an unfor- 
tunate family, already the idol of 
the French, by their goodness, and 
by the great qualities which dis- 
tinguish them. Restore to it those 
illustrious Condés, whose name 
alone is the anmunciation of hero- 
ism, and the pledge of victory. Re- 
store to it its pontiffs and its priests, 
those confessors of the faith, who, 
dispersed in the midst of nations 
which they edify, sigh at not being 


able, by their presence, to oppose 
in their own fold the ravages of 
impiety. Restore to it those ge- 
nenerous defenders of the throne, 


heirs of the courage and sentiments: 


of the Coucis, Duguesclins, Bay- 
ards,and other knights of prowess, 
who have listened only to the voice 
of honor, and, proud of their sa- 
crifices, their privations, their po- 
verty, glory in having set an exam- 
ple to the nobility of all countries, 
of the sublimest devotion to the 
-ause of kings. Restore to it that 
precious portion of the Tiers Etat, 
which seduction has not led astray, 
and which has preserved its purity 
in spite of the spells of illusion and 
the fear of danger. Restore to it, 
in one word, all those Frenchmen 
who became voluntary exiles from 
a country which they love, to 
avenge, at the peril of their days, 
the outrages done to religion, and 
to the rights of him whom thou 
hast invested with thine authority 
to govern them. 





Miserable Effects of an ungoverned Temper. 
{From Knox's Effays. ] 


T is by no means uncommon 

to observe those who have been 
flattered for superficial qualities at 
a very early age, and engaged in 
so Constant a series of dissipating 
pleasure, as to leave no time for 
the culture of the mind, becoming, 
inthe middle and advanced periods 
of life, melancholy instances of 
the miserable effects resulting from 
an ungoverned temper. A certain 
lady, whom I shall distinguish by 
the name of Hispulla, was cele- 
brated from her infancy for a fine 
complexion. She had, indeed, ne 
very ainiable expression in hereyes, 
but the vermilion of her cheeks did 
not fail to attract admiration; and 
she was convinced, by her glass, 


and by the asseverations of the 
young men, that she was another, 
and a fairer, Helen. She had every 
opportunity of improving her 
mind; but as we naturally bestow 
our first care on the quality which 
we most value, she could never 
give her attention either to books 
or to oral instruction, and at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen could 
scracely write her name legibly, or 
read a sentence without hesitation. 
Her personal charms were, how- 
ever, powerful enough to captivate 
the heart of a thoughtless heir, very 
little older than herself. Her va- 
nity, rather than her love, was gra- 
tified by the alliance; and when 
she found the assiduities of pro- 

miscuous 
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miscuous suitors at am end, she 


found herself graduaily sinking in 
the dead calm of insipidity. When 
love was no more, other passions 
sprung up with all the luxuriancy 
ot rank weeds, ina soil where no 
salutary herb has been planted in 
the vernalseason. Pride, that fruit- 
ful plant which bears every kind 
of odious quality in abundance, 
took root in her heart, and flou- 
risned like the nettle or the hem- 
lock on the banks of the stagnant 
pool. 

Her husband was the first to feel 
its banetfui effects. “Though the 
match was greatly to her advant- 
age, she persuaded herself that she 
might have done better; and that 
her good fortune was by no means 
adequate to the prize which her 
beauty and merit might have justiy 
claimed. With this conviction, 
and without any habits or abilities 
which might lead her to seek a- 
musement in books, she found no 
diversion so congenial to her heart, 
as the tormenting a good-natured, 
voung and agreeable husband, who, 
by marrying, had excluded her 
trom the probability of a title. As 
u small compensation for the inju- 
ry received, she assumed an abso- 
jute dominion over him, his for- 
tune and his family. He durst 
not differ in opinion from her: 
for on the slightest opposition, her 
eyes dart fire, her cheeks glow with 
indignation, and her tongue utters 
every bitter word witch rage and 
inalice.can dictates ‘T'se comfort 
of every meal is poisoned by a 
quarrel, and an angry vociferation 
1s re-echoed from tne parlor to the 
kitchen, trom the celler to the 
garret, by night and by day, ex- 
cept in the awful end onutnows 
pause of a sullen sudence. 
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every amiable disposition, possess. 
ed also the virtue of patience, bore 
the evil as long as human nature 
could bare it ; but as vears advanc- 
ed, and her tury increased, he 
sought a refuge at the tavern, and 
in the composing juice ot the 
grape. Excess and vexation soon 
laid him in the only secure assylum 
from the stings and arrows of aa 
outrageous temper, the silenttomb, 

The children, after suttfering 
every species of persecution whica 
an angry,though joolisily fond mo- 
ther could inflict, nosooner arrived 
at maturity, than they began to look 
for happiness in an escape trom 
home, where neither peace nor ease 
could find a place. The daughters 
married meanly, unworthily, and 
wretchedly, contented to take re- 
fuge from the rage of a furious mo- 
ther in the arms of the meanest of 
men: the sons ran away, and be- 
came vagrant and wretched de- 
bauchees; till, in mere despair, 
one of them entered as a soldier 
in the East-India service, and the 
other put an end to ius own exist- 
ence. 

The mother, after shedding a 
few natural tears, and wiping thein 
soon, began to tee] her pride and 
passion amply gratified in an abso- 
jute dominion over an estate, a man- 
ston-house, and a tribe of servants, 
whose dependant situation made 
them bear her fufy with little re- 
sistance. But she enjoyed her 
reign but a short time; for as her 
mind was incapable or resting en 
itself for support, she sought re- 
Het from the bottle of cordial; and, 
heated one day with alargedrau ght, 
and a violent passion with one ot 
tire maids, sie burst a blood-vessel, 
and expired tna scolding fit, her 
tongue still quivering alter her 
heart bad ceased ics pulsation. 
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Extra& from a Letter to Dr. PRIESTLEY, received from an eminent Che- 
mist and Physician in England, relating to a method of Putting a stop 
to Contagion, probably of any kind. 


R. Carmichael Smyth’s ap- 
plication of nitrous vapor 
to the destruction of typhus con- 
tagion is of great importance. 


‘$m-/i portions of concentrated 


acid of vitriol are put into a china 
saucer, on hot sand, or over a 
lamp, and purified nitre gradually 
sprinkled in, and the vapor diffus- 
ed about the bed, and through the 
room, &c. the windows and doors 
being closed. ‘The bedsteads are 
directed to be washed with dilute 
marine acid, and the clothes, &c. 
to be immersed in the same, as 
soon as taken from the sick. By 
these means the spread of conta- 
gion, in a most crouded hospital 


ship, where it was making terrible 
havock, was entirely stopped.— 
Private practice confirms Doétor 
Smyth’s assertions. The spread of 
Scarlatina has been thus checked ; 
and he writes to Doctor Percival, 
that two parcels of the same vari- 
olous matter being taken, and the 
one exposed to the nitrous vapor, 
it lost its power of communicating 
the small-pox, while the other im- 
parted the infeétion toa person in- 
oculated with it. 

‘The nitrous vapor is not at all 
injurious, provided care be taken 
not to change it into nitrous air, 
by the use of any metallic sub- 
stance in stirring the mixture. 





For the New-York Magazine. 

On the Nature of Septic Gases; with an Examination of the Exkeriments 
made in France and England, to destroy Contagion, dy Fumigation 
with marine and nitrous Acids.—In a Letter fron Mr. Mitcuirt te 
Mr. Joun Macuean, Professor of Chemistry in the College of New- 


Jersey. 
N looking over my file of 
unanswered letters, I find 
that I have not yet made any reply 
to yours, trom Princeton, of the 
23d of June last.—Be pleased to 
accept my thanks for the extract 
of SENNEDIER’s experiments on 
the absorption of vital air by char- 
coal, in the ordinary degree of at- 
mospherical temperature.-—-If I 
mistake not, you have a demand 
on me for something respecting 
pestilential fluids; this, as tar as 1 
am able, I shall now satisfy. 
Although the phosphoric acid, 
and the several phosphats of soda, 
lime, and ammoniac have a con- 
siderable influence on the animal 
composition; yet, the capital dit- 
ference of animal substances from 
vegetable, and every other, depends 
De cember € 


T70 } 
oe je 


upgn the presence and operation 
ot one principle, which is septon 
(azote.) This is so remarkably 
the fact, that it might almost be 
said, the addition of septon to ve- 
erable bodies would be sufiicient to 
change them into aaimal produdis. 
And hence the seféic (nitric) acid 
so eminently characterizes animat 
decomposition. 
It seems to be an established 
faét, (Fourcros, Fundamental 
Truths, &c. p. 187.) that in that 
destruction of animal substances 
called putrefaction, nitric (septic) 
acid is generated, which escapes 
with the other fluids formed during 
the same process, into the atnnos- 
phere, and proportionally dimi- 
nishes the quantity of animal mat- 
ter: that animal matter contributes 
B erninently, 
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626 
eminently, in artificial nitve-pits, 

to the production of the nitric acid ; 

and that'a a ceriain portion of water 
is necessary for this putrid decom- 
Paton as Mf furnishes a quantity 
oF Oxy ene necessary to be com- 
bined with the azote (septoa) for 
the composition of the septic (ni- 
tric) acid. 
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‘L bis septic acid, so formed, pos- 


sesses Caustic qu ialities, very readily 
yizids to combustible bodies a por- 
tion of its oxyg sene, and in propor- 
tion to the quantity it parts with, 
becomes nitrous (septous) acid, ni- 
trous (septic) gas, or nitrous (sep- 
tous) oxyd. 
animal substances yellaw, to decom- 
fiose ammoniac (volatile alkall,) and 


[t is known to turn 


to strike a reddish colour with the 
acid of human calculus (lithic.) 

If these products are among the 
most common and active afforded 
by putrefaction, it is well worth 
the while to estimate what connec- 
tion they have with sickly coun- 
tries and seasons.—I shall take an 
example from Asia, because the 
faéts are before me, which may, 
mutatis mutandis, apply to any 
other part of the world. 

Unhealiiy exhalations proceeding 
from the earth denuded after the 
subsiding of the Euphrates, are 
annually felt at Bussorah, a large 
trading town, situated about forty 
miles north-west of the Persian gulf, 
between the river and the leuert. 
About 2 century ago it was almost 
depopulated by death and desertion. 
Anotier ve: vy severe visitation hap- 
pened in 17733 and yet another 
alarming one 1a 1780. The dis- 
tance between this place and Bagdat 
isabouttwo hundred and fity miles. 
Lhe country along the river is re- 
markably flat and low, and inter- 
sected with canals after the manner 
of Holland. It is rich and fertile, 
the meadows being very luxuri rant, 
and aifording g pasture for great herds 


of Septic 
- of cattle: 





Gajes. 
The level desert, covere 
ed for many miles witha saline ine 
crustation, reacaes on tae Arabian 
side to the gates of Bussorah; and 
the water left by the decreasing 
Euphrates on this desert, and the 
country above and below, has al- 
ways been considered as the chief 
cause of the pestiicatial distempers 
prevaientthereabout. L[anumera- 
ble dead bodies of animals, in and 
about the city, contribute to render 
the alr hig gly malignant and noxi- 
ous. And there it was the sick. 
ness prevailed with the greatest 
mortality. But it is not contined 
to the country thereabout, for it 
has been known to extent from 
twenty miles below Bussorah, up 
the Kuphrates to Bagdat, and thence 
along the Tigris to. Assyria and 
Diarbekir, | limiting itself however 
to aspace of no great widthon each 
side the rivers. (Transactions of a 
society, &¢€. p. 55 and seq. ) The 

septic vapors rising from tbe ani- 
mal substances rotting near the sur- 
face of the earth, are properly enu- 
merated by the inhabitants among 
the leading causes of those several 
visitations. ‘This opinion is sup- 
ported by the luxuriancy of vege- 
tation and the fertility of much of 
the adjoining soil; and wiil be fur- 
ther corr oborated, if, upon more 
diligent inquiry, it shall turn out 
that the sa/¢ in the neighborhood 
of Bussorah, or any part of it, is the 
septite of fot-ash (nitre. ) 

Although this septic (nitric) acid 
gas is so irequent and plentiful a 
product of putreiaction, philoso- 
pliers have a long time maintained, 
that adkalescency in a_ particular 
manner characte ps the putre- 
factive process, and that aamee 
niac was iis most Siadaal result. 
As far as I can judge, this idea rests 
more upon beset than upon con- 
viction; yet it has so long had the 
countenance of re spectable autho- 
rities, 
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fities, and passed current for truth 
on the assertion of most writers who 
seem to have borrowed the senti- 
ment from one another, that it must 
look like hardihoud in me to call 
it in question. 

Ammoniac indeed is afforded 
largely by animal substances; but 
its production from hartshorn, &c. 
as well as from pit-coal and soot, is 
always effected by a much higher 
degree of heat than is applied to 
such substances when exposed on 
the earth’s surtace to the warmest 
days of summer. It is produced 
in a range of heat hrzh enough to 
destroy nitric (septic) acid, and this 
is far greater than the human hody 
is ever exposed to. Heat, equal 
to that of fuel burning ona hearth 
or in an oven, destroys pestilential 
(septic) vapors; because, in that 
temperature, the oxygene of the 
septic compounds is attraéted by 
the flaming fuel, and then the sep- 
ton (azote) combines with hydro- 
gene to form volstile alkali im the 
chimney.—I do not deny the pos- 
sibility of its formation during 
common putrefaction; but I own 
{am unacquainted with sufficient 
proof of its being produced, under 
such circumstances, either very 
frequently, or abundantly. In 
maintaining, therefore, that am- 
moniac is so exceedingly plentiful 
a product of ordinary putrefaétion, 
I cannot help thinking the modern 
philosophers, out of respeét to great 
and eminent names, have been less 
guided by rigid experiment than 
governed by the argumentum ad ve- 
ecundiam. 

Or, if it should be admitted, for 
argument sake, that volatile alkali 
is so abundantly evolved as is con- 
tended, then, according to the law 
of chemica! affinities, its causticity 
would be instantiy destroyed by 
combination with carbonic acid, 
or it would be attrafted by water, 
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and be very easy of deteétion, or 
be neutralized or decompounded 
by theseptic (nitric) acid: ineither 
of which cases, it would be utterly 
incapacitated to float at large thro’ 
the air, and be the cause or vehicle 
of epidemic distempers. 

After all tnis, is it not a little 
surprising, that notions about the 
alkaline nature of contagim should 
still be uppermost in men’s minds? 
Notwithstanding the dificulties 
with which thesubject is entangled, 
they continue to believe and de- 
clare that ammoniacal gas, or some- 
thing ot which it is an ingredient, 
imparts, In times of pestilence, its 
venomous quality tothe air. Their 
heads have been so possessed by 
this persuasion, that fumigations 
with acid vapors have been con- 
sidered, time immemorial, and es- 
pecially of late, the great correétors 
6r destroyers of contagion. To 
effect this, the most recentand ap- 
proved practice is, to let loose the 
fumes of the nitrous, marine and 
sulphuric acids into the infeéted 
place, that they may attach them- 
selves to the contagious atoms, and 
neutralize or decompese them. 

Upon this principle it was that 
so circumspect and considerate a 
manasGuytTon DE Morveaux 
recommended to the physicians of 
France, and to the Committee of 
Public Health, to purify hospitals 
with the steams ot murtatic acid, 
as being equally efficacious with 
the sulphuric vapors, and more 


volatile, diffusible and penetrating. . 


Upon examining that geatleman's 
proceedings in 1773, to purify the 
cathedral of Dijon, which had he- 
come very highly infeéted, I can 
find nothing accomplished, which 
evacuation, ventilation and careful 
purification, would not have done 
equally well, without the acid 
fumes. (Instruétions sur les moy~ 
ens d’entretenir la salubritc, &c.) 


In 
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In this tract he recommends the 
acid gas as very well adapted to 
neutralize the putrid alkaiine air 
(gaz ammoniacaux putrides) cou- 
tinually exhaling trom the privies. 
Nor do I find any thing more 
conclusive in favor of the peculiar 
advantage said to attend the defia- 
gration of nitre, with an iron heater, 
as practised by J. CarmicwaeL 
SmyTH, in 1750, in the jail and 
hospital of Winchester, where the 
Spanish prisoners were dying off 
very rapidly, by reason of the 
hardships they underwent during 
their captivity. Docs it not ap- 
pear to you, that ventilation and 
washing of the buildings, bathing, 
and walking out for the | phe etey re- 
moval of dirty beds and clothes, and 
clean supplies of both, exposure of the 
hammock; to the open sun-shine, bet- 
ter medical and chirurgical atiend- 
ance, Sc. forall these things were 
observed, are sufficient to lessen 
contagion, independent of the va- 
pors emitted from a little salt-pe- 
tre? (SmytH on the Jail Distem- 
per, &c. p. §6, and seq.) If, after 
the well-direéted means employed, 
both by Morveavx and Smyth, 
to purify the buildings at Dijon 
and Winchester, they had, instead 
of fumigating with marine and ni- 
trous acid gases, opened their snuff 
boxes, and dispersed the powder 
of tobacco through the air of the 
apartments, they would have de- 
stroyed full as much contagion. 
Since the Winchester experiment, 
which had been laying dormant 
for filteen years, the lords of the 
British admiraity had a trial made 
in the latter part of the year 1795, 
on board the Union hospital ship, 
with the vapors emitted by salt- 
petre, when under decomposi- 
tion, by means of the sulphuric 
acid. (Smyrr’s Letter to Eary 
Spencer, &c.) The relator gives 
@ most flattering account of the 





success of the experiment, which 
was conducted in the presence 
of the sick, who were made to 
breathe, for some time, tue airs 
extricated from the nitre, while 
the ship’s ports and scuttles were 
intentionally closed up to confine 
the medical steams. These, when 
extricated trom earthen pipkins 
and tea-cups, as Mr. Kerr has 
very well observed, do not consist 
merely of highly oxygenated (ni- 
tric) septic vapor, but of a large 
quantity of pure respirable air, at 
the rate (Chaptal, Article Nitrate 
of Pot-asi) of twelve thousand 
cubic inches of oxygene gas for 
every pound of the salt, which 
may be breathed with safety, and 
is very unlike the suffocating 
steams evolved during metallic 
dissolutions. The good~ done 
was derived from the vital air 
thus afforded the sick, stowed away 
between decks, and from Mr. 
Bassan, the surgeon’s care, in 
having the dirty dinen immediately 
immersed iu cold water on deck, 
and rixsed out before it was carried 
to the wash-house, in paying due at- 
ention to cleanliness and venttla- 
tion, and in having seven moisome 
privies removed from the inside of the 
lower deck, and two from the inside 
of the middle deck, to the outside of 
the ship. Beneficial as this trial is 
said to have been, I cannot refrain 
from thinking, that if the same 
thing had been attended to, ex- 
cepting the septic (nitric) acid gas, 
the advantage experienced by the 
sick would have been yet more 
considerable, saving only the ren- 
dering the nostrils less susceptible 
of odors. 

Of a similar nature are the ex- 
periments made in December 179$, 
by Mr. Menzres, in fumigating 
the Russian ships at Sheerness. 
(Menzizes’ Report, &c.) cv 

His Britannic Majesty's p5yst 
cian 
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sich gian extraordinary will probably of a putrescent operation; and the 
nee think me very incredulous, in same is true of septic (nitric) acid, 
- to withholding my assent irom testi- and volatile alkali. Indeed, what- 
airs mony, which, in his estimation, ever the prevailing notion on this 
hile es the power of mineral acids, head may be, it is impossible that 
ere rticularly the muriatic and vi- substances which have undergone 
ine wows, to destroy coutayion, “ be- putrefaction, should still be pu- 
saat vond the cavils of scepticism. it- trid: as well might it be said, that 
ins self.” He canavt proye the nitrous bodies which have undergone coin- 
has to be a mineral acid; but he can bustion, are yeta Uurning. Both 
sist easily satisfy himseli of its a@wimal the oneand the other of these pro-~ 
nie origin, during the putreiaGiive pro- cesses resolves the complex struc- 
ge cess, of which it isoneof the most ture of plants and animals into 
at common, abundant and mischiev- aew and simpler combinations of 
ate ous products. As muchas lap- elementary particles; and to say, 
nd plaud Dr. Swyru’s humane ex- that the products of putrefachion 
or ertions, and admire his zeal in possess a power to fAutrify every 
ch this business, I stili ai obliged thing near them, has just as much 
id to differ from himas to the nature sense aud propriety ia it, as to af- 
g of contagion,andthe means of fix- firm, that the products of inf.:n- 
ic lng and decomposing it; and, as mation must always have a /dea- 
ie much as I doubt the possibility of dency to infame any thing they 
ir destroying it by the meansvecom- touch. The tact is, that substan, 
y mended, it pleases me to find Dr. ces which have passed the fire are 
r. Beppors rebuking Mr. Dun- smcombustidle afterwards; and mat- 
n pas, (Essay on the public merits ters, which have undergone putre- 
y of Mr. Prrg, p. 1c and 13.) for faction, are thenceforward aazi- 
3 not having directed trials to be utrescent. Pestilential fluids being 
made with those acid vapors in thus the offspring of a septic pro- 
> the British islands, fleets, and ar- cess, thence derive their name and 
. mies, where pestilence cuts down title; but theyare axtisefticin their 
( more of their soldiers and seamen effects, and underimine health, and 
7 tham the sword of the enemy. take away life, by umpeding respi- 
j The wrong opinion prevalent ration, iaterfering with digestion, 
concerning the nature of contagi- mingling themseives with the 
) ous exhalations, has thus, yousee, blood, stumulating the heart exces- 
given rise to wrong practice, in sively, ac. and not by any opera- 
the attempts made to destroy them. —tiov oa the living body, resemb.ing 

Mankind have ever aéted as if the vulgar uotion of putrescency. 
the putrefaction of one body had If these views of this subject are 
a spreading or assimilating power right, then it should follow, that 
to make other things in its neiga- substances which have undergone 
borheed putrify. They have not the putrefactive process would 
considered as fully as they ought, be preventives of putrefaction in 
that, after putrefaction is past, and dead animal matter, Thisis found 
even during its progress, the va- tobe really the case. In the seventh 
pors produced are, with reference chapter of ALEXANDER’S Evyjert- 

to inanimate substances at least, wenial Ingutry, (p. 62, and seq:) 
highly aubiputrescen. Forinstange, concerning the causes that have 
fixed air, so copiously extricated been generany said to produce pus 
ai such times, has just the reverse trid diseases, it ds proved that the 
{ most 
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most xasty and offensive water from 
ditches, puddles and sewers, pos- 
sessed a power of preserving beef 
and mutton from putrefaction 
much longerthan fzre water. This 
was found to be true of the water 
of the North-Loch, the ditches in 
the meadows, and the drainings from 
the Cannongate, of Edinburgh, and 
of the water of St. Fames’s Park 
and Fleet-Ditch in London; waters 
which nobody who has observed 
whencethey were taken, will doubt 
of containing putrid matter enough 
to render them fit subje¢ts for these 
experiments! Raw meats put to 
macerate in these liquids, and hung 
in their vapor, were universally 
found by far less liable to putre- 
faction than when exposed to com- 
mon air and common water. 

Yet this author fel! into the pre- 
vailing mistake, as to the interpre- 
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tation and application of his own 
experiments. Foras the effeéts of 
putrid water and its exhalations 
were antiseptic upon flesh, he con- 
cluded that such antiseptic sub- 
stances could not be the cause of 
what are called putrid intermit. 
tents, dysenteries, &c. &c. 

But ALEXANDER had not learn- 
ed that theterm “ putrid” was very 
urhappily chosen, and most unphi- 
losophicaily applied to designate 
diseases; nor that the distempers 
called by that name were truly 
caused by the external and internal 
operation of an exceedingly power- 
ful antiseptic. 

‘With many good wishes for 
your welfare, believe me to be 
truly yours, 

'” Samurul. Mircette, 

New- York, Aug. 16, 1796. 
Professor Mac Lean, Princeton, 





A 


Cony of a Letter from Dr. Enwarn Mituer, to Benjamin Wyn- 


Koop, Esq; on the Subject of a Patent Machine for expelling foul Air 


from the Holds of Shits at Sea. 
Dear Sir, 

WAS duly favored with your 

polite letter of last month, and 
soon after the receipt of it, em- 
braced, with great pleasure, the 
opportunity you mentioned of call- 
ing on Captain M‘KEEVER, toin- 
spect your machine for discharg- 
ing foul air from the holds of ships. 
J had heard of this invention some 
time ago, but my information was 
not sufficiently-distinét or accurate 
to enable me to understand or 
judge of it. 

I am greatly indebted to you 
for the gratification, which this 
machine afforded me, and I can- 
not but congratulate the public, 
that so useful a body of men as 
mariners are, may now avail them- 
selves of this additional security of 
health and life. To prove the 


noxiousness of foul air confined in 





New- York, 15th Ofober, 1796. 
the holds of ships, would be to re- 
cal the memory of numberless mi- 
series, and of an incalculable mor- 
tality arising from inattention to 
it. Your machine appears to be 
most ingeniously adapted to the 
expulsion of this foul air, and, at 
the same time, to the introduétion 
and diffusion of a powerful cur- 
rent of pure air. Like other in- 
ventions most beneficial to man- 
kind, it combines, in a remark- 
able degree, simplicity, cheapness, 
and efficacy, Its self-moving and 
inexhaustible power, requiring no 
additional! attention or labor from 
the mariner,—its incessant opera 
tion in all states of winds and wea- 
ther, are qualities, which, in my 
judgment, must recommend it to 
general use, as soon as the public are 

_ apprised of its important aes 
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in my inspection of your ma- 
chine, [ was accompanied by my 
jearned friend Dr. Samuer L. 
Mircuitt, Professor of Che- 
misty in tne college of this city, 
whose inquiries into the subject 
of noxious airs have been extreme- 
ly ingenious and penetrating, and 
whose discoveries on that point do 
equal honor to the force and the 
direétion of his excellent. talents. 
He expresses the highest approba- 
tion of the machine, and will be 
greatly pleased to find it coming 
into general use. | 

Foul air in ships, as you hint 
in your letter, seems to exert a 
threefold effect; it produces sick- 
ness, damages the cargo, where 
consisting of certain articles, and 
hastets the decay of timber. Is 
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there not solid ground to refer 
ali these several eiteéts to the ope- 
ration of one common cause? If 
you are possessed of any facts to 
establish this coincidence of eifects 
from the agency of foul air, I 
shail hold myself greatly obliged to 
you for the communication of 
them, as there appears to be more 
reason to suspect an intimate re- 
lation on this subject, tian has 
been heretofore imagined; and as 
the developement ot it might lead 
to some interesting results, respect- 
ing the nature, constitution, and 
properties of this noxious cause. 

With great respect and esteem, 
[ am, Sir, your most obedient aud 
humble servant, 

EDWARD MILLER. 


Benjy. Wynkoop, Esq. 
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Madame Rorann’s last Letter to her Daughter, (her only Child) writter 
during her Imprisonment, and a short Time before her Execution.* 


“FO MY DAUGHTER, 
“FT DO not know, my dear girl, 

whether I shall be allowed 
to see, or to write to you again. 
REMEMBER YOUR MOTHER. In 
these few words is contained the 
best advice I can give you. You 
have seen me happy in fulfilling 
my duties, and in giving assist- 
ance to those who were in distress. 
It is the only way of being so. 

“You have seen me tranquil ia 
misfortune, and in confinement, 
because I was free from remorse, 
and because I enjoyed the pleasing 
recollections that good aétions leave 
behind them. This also is the or- 
ly means of supporting the evils 
of life, and the vicissitudes of for- 
tune. 

“Perhaps, as I hope, you are 
not fated to undergo trials so s¢- 
vere as mine; but there are others 
against which you ought to be 


* This great and celebrated woman, wife tothe: ae 
foffered on the ica! ld during the reign of Robefpierre, in Frances 


Odfober 18, 1793 
equally on your guard-——Propriety 
of conduct, and occupation, are 
the best preservatives against every 
danger; and necessity, as well as 
prudence, requires you to attend 
seriously to your studies. 

‘© Be worthy of your parents; 
they leave you great examples to 
follow; and if you are careful to 
avail yourself of them, your ex- 
istence will not be useless to maa- 
kind. 

“ Farewell, my beloved child! 
you who drew life from my bo- 
som, and whom I wish to in- 
press with all my seitiments.-- 
The time will come when you 
will be better able to judge of tae 
efforts I make at this moment to 
repressthe violent emotions which 
your dear image excites. I press 


you to my heart. 


+“ Farewell, my Eupora.” 


The 


he Miniter of the home department, 
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632 Letter from Madame R 


oland.— Bartels? Fourney. 


The following to her Servant was written probably at the same time 


“To my faithful servant Fleury, 


“TAY dear Fleury, you whose 

iV fidelity, services, and at- 
tachment, have been so grateful to 
me for these thirteen years past, 
receive my embraces and my tare- 
well. 

** Preserve the remembrance of 
What Iwas. It will console you 


for what I suffer; the good pass 
on togiory, when they descend to 
the tomb. My sorrows are about 
to terminate; lay aside your’s, and 
think of the peace which I am a- 





bout to enjoy, and which nobo- 
dy in future will be able to dis. 
turb. ‘Yell my Agatha, that I cars 
ry with me to the grave, the satis- 
faction of being beloved by her 
from my infancy, and the regret 
of not being able to give her proof 
of my attachment. £ could have 
wished to be of service to you, do 
not, at least, let me affliét ‘vou. 
_* Farewell, my poor Fieury; 
farewell!” 





PERL Tb - 


Letter from Professor Bariels, describing hit Jourucy to Mount Etna. 


[Continued from page 568, and concluded. | 


T length we arrived at an 
enormous rock, which Po- 
lyphemus may be said to have rol- 
led down from the summit of the 
volcano, as a shelter to the poor 
worn-out traveller, after the fa- 
tigues he has struggled with in this 
vast plain. We placed our niules 
behind this rock, and pursued our 
journey on foot, continually wade- 
ing through heaps of thick and 
black ashes. I could scarcely have 
supposed the strength of man capa- 
ble of such painful struggles. Ido 
not mention half the dithcuitiesthat 
it is necessary to encounter, the 
chiet of which arise from the vio- 
lent hurricanes that deprive one 
even of the power of breathing. 
We travetled in this manner for 
the space of two hours; and though 
all the countries around were stil 
enveloped in a thick mist, the day 
seemed about to dawn. Bevond 


the mountains of Calabria 1 per- 
ceived the first traces of Aurora’s 
approach, and with exultation | re- 
marked it to my friend. Itwasa 
spur that served to quicken our 
pace.—I cannot help expressing 
the surprise L feit on being so de- 





ceived in the expectation I had 
formed di being surrounded by ice 
and snow.> The air, it is true, was 
keen, and we felt it the more forci= 
bly irom the perspiration jato 
which the fatigue had thrown us; 
but not the teast appearance ot 
snow Gr ice could be perceived. 
We left Il Monte Framento, one 
of the points that surround the capi 
tal summit of the volcano, at our 
left, and proceeded to ciimb the 
steep mountain upon which the 
famous cower of the philosophers 
is situated. Tine laughable tradi- 
tion is well known, which gave this 
name té a paltry guard-liouse, built 
probably by the ancient Normans, 
or the Goths. Empedacles, the 
celebrated philosopherof Agrigen 
tum, might have chosen it for an 
asylum, in order to make his calcu- 
lationsjrespeéting the constitutic: 
of Aitha, atid the cause and effects 
of itsegpiosions. The Legendsays, 
finding ‘his, researches fruitless, he 
was se extremely mortified that, te 
oratily his alssurd ostentation, and 
lead superstition to believe that he 
was faxcn up among tie Gus, 
he threw iioself into the gulph. 


aua 
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#itna betrayed him some time 
after; a Rew eruption threw up his 
slippers, and proved his death. 
This story obtained it the name of 
the tower of philosophers, a name 
that has been transmitted even to 
our days, though the soldiers who 
from this eminence watched the 
motions of their enemies, were no- 
thing lessthan philosophers. ‘This 
ruin procured us a desirable shelter 
from the cold and the wind; we 
placed ourselves behind it on the 
part opposite the sea and the moun- 
tains of Calabria, that we might be 
able to contemplate at our ease the 
majestic rising of the star of day. 
I have seen this grand, this superb 
spectacle! which no language can 
paint, which the poet’s fancy can 
but feebly sketch:—What do I 
say! which the most rapid flight, 
the triumph ofall the powers of 
the mind, can never reach! Ihave 
contemplated thismagnificent spee- 
tacle, that surpasses in dignity, 
grandeur; and beauty, all that na- 
ture has most attracting to offer to 
the eager eyes of mortals: With 
a single glance I have seen all the 
works of the all-powerful Creator, 
Benefaétor, and Preserver, united: 
with a single glance I have seen 
the inexhaustible source of his bles- 
siags, and those destroying torrents 
of liquid fire pour down before 
me. While I listened with solemn 
attention to the dreadful roarings 
of Etna, my eyes were riveted to 
the new life which the sun created 
under me; and the immense para- 
dise of delights that sprung up at 
my feet, banished from my re- 
membrance and my view the hor- 
rible destruction that surrounded 
me, 

When J arrived near the philo- 
sophers’ tower, an universal dark- 
ness still reigned; a thick mist en- 
veloped the whole earth, which the 
impetuous wind that blew from 

December, 1796. 


the top of the volcano could not 
dissipate. All nature was in aw- 
ful stillness, that seemed to an- 
nounce something great, and be- 
speak the inpatient desires of the 
creation. It was above the moun- 
tains of Calabria that the sun first 
began to gild the horizon with its 
rays. Here nature made a pause, 
the darkness and the light seemed 
as yet undivided, and I might sey 
with Brydone, “ both sea and land 
looked dark and confused, as if 
only emerging from tlieir original 
chaos.”’-—-I remained for a few 
moments rapt in expeftation. All 
at once, as if the Almighty had at 
that instant said; “ Let there be 
light!” I saw the breath of life a- 
nimate the whole creation; I felt 
the bowels of the earth palpitate. 
Isaw the sun dart with allthe pomp 
of divine majesty; and where 
a few moments before darkness, 
mists, and confusion had ‘prevai'- 
ed, light and order were magnifi- 
cently distributed. The picture 
became more superb every in- 
stant.as the horizon extended. It 
was a prospeét unique in mature. 
It is this majestic prospect that 
teaches us to pray, and enables the 
human sout to appreciate in a 
manner the divine grandeur. De- 
licious plains were at my frets 
where nature seemed to have shed 
her richest blessings; and houses, 
mountains, trees, and rivers whiclt 
take their source from the moun- 
ains, and after meandering throught 
vast plains, return in a thousand 
ditterent ways, and lose themselves 
in the places whence they issued. 

AEtna appeared to rise from the cen~ 

tre of this terrestrial paradise, and 

to be the base to which the whole 

island was chained. An infinite 

number of mountains wereattached 

to its various declivities: others, alA 

the children of thisimmense Colos- 

sus, formeda garland round it, some 

Cc: raising 
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634 
raising their loity but barren heads 
to the clouds, and some richly 
covered with verdure and aroma- 
tics silently assembled round their 
common parent. Ata distance 1 
discovered Messina, Palermo, Ca- 
tania, Syracuse, Agrigentum, and 
a number of other towns, whose 
appearance was magnificent. I saw 
also the three Capes of the Island, 
and their triangular form. Thus 
I had all Sicily, with all its beauties, 
displayed as in a map, under my 
eye. Anarm of the sea surround- 
ed it, and on one side, where this 
channel united itself with the Me- 
diterranean, I discovered the Is- 
lands of Lipari, and the enchanting 
shores of Italy, portly enlightened 
by the reflection of the rays of the 
rising sun, and partly concealed by 
a thin mist than insensibly lost it- 
self in the clouds. On the other 
side I beheid the sombre shadows 
of A‘tna forming an immoveable 
curtain over one part of the island, 
reaching even to the sea, and so 
concealing from the inhabitants of 
the country to the west of it the 
magnificent spectacle of the rising 
sun; agratification which no words 
can estimate, and which made us 
forget all the fatigues and inconve- 
niencies that had accompanied this 

ainful ascent.—-But how is it that 
To tuis spot I could sce so clear- 
ly? Why was I able to discover 
objects more distinGly than I had 
ever done before? My sight ts 
naturally weak, and yet I could 
plainly perceive the Island of Malta, 
which is a hundred and fiity miles 
from the coast. The observations 
which M. Brydone pictends to have 
made on the subject, appear to me 
the best explanation that can be 
given of this singular phenomenon 
of the sight. * All these objects 
(says he,) by a kind of magic in 
vision, seem as if they were brought 
Close round the skirts of A&tna; 
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the distance appearing reduced te 
nothing Perhaps this effeét is 
produced by the rays of light pass- 
ing from a rarer medium into a 
denser, which (from a well-known 
law. in optics) to an observer in 
the rare medium, appears to lift up 
the objects that are at the bottom 
of the dense one; as a piece of 
money placed in a bason appears 
lifted up as soon as the bason is 
filled. with water.”—I had no 
sooner recovered myself a little 
from the fatigue which joy hadpro- 
duced in me, than I began to esti- 
mate the beauties of this Elysium. 
I recalled to my memory, in suc- 
cession, and was eager to find out 
the places where the Athenians first 
approached Sicily, where the Car- 
thaginians formed colonies, where 
the people of Syracuse wrought 
prodigies of valor. I then endea- 
vored to trace the mountains where 
the ancient inhabitants of the coun: 
try took refuge, when new forces 
from Greecé and Carthage obliged 
them to seek their safety. in flight. 
My rapacious view was fixed also 
upon the countries where the Ro- 
man legions immortalized. their 
glory ; upon those which the Sara- 
cens, the Goths, and the Normans 
formerly laid waste; and upon 
those where they afterwards fixed 
their habitation. I ran over all 
these places as in a book. J then 
called to mind past events, and 
took a review of all the great men 
who had any relation with these 
countrics, and which reading and 
study had introduced to my ac- 
quaintance. 

If I had followed the dictates of 
inclination, I should have prolong- 
ed my stay in this charming spot, 
where I could give a free scope t¢ 
my observations; but my Piedetto, 
probably from indolence, was con- 
tinually dinning in my ears_ 
utter impossibility of aie 
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on account of the violence of the 
wind the last mile and a half, the dis- 
tance we still were from the highest 
summit of Aetna; but I was re- 
solved to proceed, at least till some 
physical impossibility should pre- 
vent me. I began, therefore, to 
climb. The first place I’ came to 
was a small plain, deeply covered 
with ashes and sand. I then de- 
scended into a kind of valley, about 
aquarter of a mile in circumfe- 
rence, where, for the first time, I 
met with ice and snow, but in small 
quantities. The clouds that sur- 
rounded me whitened my clothes, 
and my breath was frozen as in the 
depth of winter. In this valley, 
formed of lava, the cold was so 
piercing, that my hands and feet 
were almost frezen, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty I could mount 
aay higher. 

Wearrived, however, at the last 
ascent of the volcano, which, joined 
to the two lower ones, form the 
crown of Aitna. We were still 
at a distance from the capital sum- 
mit of A.tna, and though our guide 
would have persuaded us that it 
was impossible to reach it, we 
clambered en. The declivity ap- 
peared to be less steep, but this 
was, I imagine, an optical decep- 
ton, as it is certainly the steepest 
part of the mountain. I founda 
hew obstacle in the mist, which 
became thicker every instant, and 
prevented me from seeing three 
steps before me. The violence of 
the hurricanes also increased to 
such a degree that I could scarcely 
breathe or stand upon my legs. 
Frequently 1 was obliged to lie 
down in order to recover my 
breath; my body suffered the great- 
est pain from the cold; and the 
route was rendered still more dif- 
ficult from its being sown, as it 
were, with sharp points of lava. 
I had still half a mile to ascend, 
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when the sulphurous exhalations 
became so thick, that it was impos~ 
sible to withstand them. From 
these inconveniences I felt a most 
acute pain in my breast, and at last, 


overcome with ‘fatigue, I sunk 


under it. By the assistance of my 
friend I recovered my strength, and 
we reached, at length, in spite of 
every obstacle, the principal sum- 
mit, where the ground became in- 
sensibly slippery, and smooth as ice’ 
under our feet, partly because the 
wind continually swept the surface, 
and partly because the perpetual 
fogs render it moist and greasy. 
To our great satisfaction, however, 
we found a small plain, which 
the wind had not yet cleared of 
the lava, and there we rested our- 
selves. The cold was less violent 
in proportion as we approached the 
summit, the head ef which was 
covered witha thick crust of humid 
lava. This crust was so glutinous 
that every step we made left a deep 
mark, and the matter exhaled a 
heat so excessive, that it was impos- 
sible to keep the hand an instant 
on the same spot without burning 
it. I lay downa moment to warm 
myself, but notwithstanding I wes 
almost frozen, it was impossible to 
withstand so strong a heat. I made 
haste to pass this burning road, and 
I came at length to the border of 
the gult. There I heard Aétna: 
thunder with all its dreadful vehe- 
mence; 1 felt its entrails shakes 
pieces of burning matter gave way 
under me; frem the bottom of 
this hell, columns of thick and 
black smoke ascended, which have 
ing reached the borders of the gulf 
were delivered over to the hurri- 
canes and dispelled among the 
clouds. I ca:inot better describe 
what I felt, when, elevated above 
the earth, I found myself on the 
brink of this precipice of flames, 


than by these lines of V yr aa) 
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Mihi frigidus herror 
Membra quatit, gclidusgue coit far- 
midine sanguis. 
fiwerp III. 30. 

I made what stay I could near 
the border of -the volcano; but 
from the wind, the mist, and the 
sulphurous exhalations, it was but 
short. What tormented me most 
was, that the puffs of black smoke 
darkened the sight, and prevented 
me from tracing, in the vast extent 
of couatry below me, the coasts 
of Africa. Now and then, how- 
ever, the wind favored us and dis- 
persed the smoke, so that we were 
able to form a just idea of the vol- 
cano. It is an error to call (as is 
commonly done) the mountains 
that form the crown of Aétna Bi- 
cornous. On looking at the moun- 
tain, at a distance, seems to be 
true; but the volcano is surrounded 
by three mountains, and it would 
of consequence be more proper to 
call the crown Tricornous. The 
situation of these mountains is se 
regular, that they form an equian- 
gular triangle; and this position is 
the cause that from whatever point 
they are seen, two of them only 
are visible, one of them always 
concealing the third. The moun- 
tain that surrounds the volcano on 
the side of Catania, and at the left 
of the philosophers’ tower, is called 
Monte di Framento, and is the least. 
steep of the three. I was desirous 
of attempting to walk on the very 
brigk of the precipice; but who- 
ever shall do it, erit mihi magnus 
Ajollo, The circumference ot the 
nountains surrounding the volcano 

is about, two miles. - An infinite 
wumber ef openings and gulfs, 
wiich surround the capital gulf, 
throw continually from their en- 
trails a kind of rain of ashes and 
sand, accompanied with a conti- 
nual smoke, The. capital gulf, 
which. forms but a small part of 
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the. circumference, if we may j 
from the eye, is not more than sixty 
feet. in diameter. [ discovered, at 
a small distance from the gulf at 
our fect, a heap of snow ; and when 
the wind dispelled the smoke, | 
could perceive some traces, in the 
marshy soil, of grass and plants, 
Being unable to discover any thing 
more, I returned, elate with joy at 
having ascended this immense Co- 
lossus, 

Our descent was quicker and 
less fatiguing. Sheitered from the 
fury of the elements, we stopped 
at the philosophers tower, and en- 
joyed a second time the Elysium 
that offered itself toour view. By 
degrees we drew towards the end 
of our journey; but before we ar- 
rived at the forests, I discovered at 
adistance a large burning gulf, out 
of which a black and thick smoke 
continually issued. It was an 
opening made by the eruption of 
1780. I approached it, and found 
that the explosion had formed no 
mountain, as is commonly the 
case ; but, on the contrary, that the 
force of the torrent had made a 
kind of valley, about forty feet 
long, twenty wide, and. fifteen 
deep. ‘The opening is situated at 
the end of the valley, and is about 
fitteen feet in diameter: within, 
the surface of the soil is covered 
with a stratum of sulphur and lava, 
which produces but very few 
plants. The lava is still warm, 
and the smoke that daily ascends 
from the lava that is already har- 
dened, proves that the fire is still 
alive under the ashes, ‘The torrent 
made its way over several vallies 
towards Paterno, a fief of the 
Prince of Biscari, and destroyed 
some vineyards, which wasailthe | 
mischief it did. It was about one 
hundred feet wide by twenty tick, 
and flowed at least to a distance of 
six or seven miles. We 

















We found our mules feeding im 
the forest, and we made all the ex- 
pedition we could to reach the con- 
vent sof Benedictines, where we 
rested from the fatigues of our 
journey. My friend had experi- 
enced during the route continual 
risings in the stomach, and vomit- 
ed several times. I mention it im 
this place, because b found that a 
number oftravellers, whose names. 
were noted down in the convent, 
mention their having experienced 
similar inconveniences. I'he cause 
of this sickness proceeds, praba- 
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bly, from the ‘sulphurous exhala- 
tions one is obliged to swallow, 
and the fatigue we undergo in 
struggling against the violence of 
the hurricanes; the rapid. change 
of climate, joined to the impres- 
sion rade on us by a tom raretied 
air, without doubt, contribute also 
to the malady. 

We arrived at Catania at nine 
o’clock in the eveniag (iaaving 
spent a day and a half in this jour- 
ney,) and were received: by tie in~ 
habitants with the most. flattering 
acclamations of joy. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF THE WILD-CAT. 


FTNHE history of this animal is 
so intimately conneéted with 
that of the common or domestic 
kind, that we shail include our ac- 
count of both under one general 
head, and describe them as consti- 
tuting the same species. 
The domestic cat, if suffered to 
escape into the woods, becomes 


wild, and lives on small birds and 


such other game as it can find there. 
It likewise breeds with: the wild 
ene... It is no uncommon thing 
for females of the tame species to 
quit their houses during the time 
they are in seasons. go in quest of 
male wild-cats, and return to the 
same habitations impregnated by 
them, It is by this means that some 
of our domestic cats so perfectly 
resemble those: of the wild breed. 
The hair of the wild-cat is soft 


and fine, of a pale yellow colour, 


mixed with grey; adusky list runs 
along the middie of the back, from 
head to tails; the sides are streaked 
with grey, pointing from the back 
cownwards; the tatl is thick, and 
marked with alternate bars of black 
and white. It is largerand stron- 
ger than the tame cat, and.its fur 
much longer. 


It inhabits the most mountain- 
ous and woody parts, lives in trees, 
and. hunts for birds and small ani+ 
mals, such as rabbits, hares, rats, 
mice, moles, &c. Ii frequently 
makes great havock among) poul- 
try; will even kill young  larnbs, 
kids, and fawns; and isa fierce and 
most destructive beast of prey. 

It is taken either in traps, or by 
shooting. There is frequently dan- 
ger in the latter mode; for, if it be 
only slightly wounded, it will at- 
tack the person who has injured it, 
and is not easily repelicd. 

Wild-cats are found, with very 
little variety, in almost every cli- 
mate.—They existed in America 
before its discovery by the Euro- 
yeans. One of them was brought 
to Columbus, which was of the or- 
dinary:size, of a brownish-grey co- 
lour, with a leng tail,—-They are 
common in many places of Asia 
and Atrica. —Sparrman gives a de- 
scription of one which he shot at 
the Cape, which was in every re- 
spect similar to those. of Great- 
Britain. It was of a grey colour, 
and measured, from the nose to the 
tail, nearly twenty-twoinches: the 
tail. was.thirteen inches, long; its 

height 
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height was about a foot and a half. 
Its intestines were full of moles and 
rats. 

Some wild-cats have been taken 
in England of a most enormous 
size. One has been killed in the 
county of Cumberland which mea- 
sured, from its nose to the end of 
its tail, upwards of five feet. 

The province of Chorazan, in 


‘ Persia, is particularly famous for a 


most beautiful cat, about the size 
of the tame one, of a fine grey co- 
lour, without any mixture, and as 
soft and shining as silk. It isdarker 
on the back, softening by degrees 


towards the breast and belly, where 
it is almost white. The tail is long, 
and covered with hair, five or six 
inches in length. The animal fre- 
quently turns it upon its back, 
like a squirrel; the point of it re- 
sembling a plume of feathers, 

The cat of Angora differs greatly 
from the wild-cat, in having much 
longer hair, especially about the 
neck, where it forms a fine ruff, 
and gives it a lion-like appearance, 
Some of these are of asilvef y white- 
ness, and silky texture; others are 
of a dun colour, mixed with yel- 
low, 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS OF 
NANTUCKET. 


[Continued from page 583, and concluded. ] 


HE manners of the Friends 

are entirely founded on that 
simplicity which-is their boast, and 
their most distinguished charac- 
teristic; and those manners have 
acquired the authority of laws. 
Here they are strongly attached to 
plainness of dress, as well as to that 
of language; insomuch, thatthough 
some part of it may be ungram- 
matical, yet should any person, 
who was born and brought up here, 
attempt to speak more correétly, 
he would be looked upon as a fop 
or an innovator. On the other 
hand, shoulda stranger come here, 
and adopt their idiom in all its pu- 
rity (as they deem it) this accom- 
plishment would immediately pro- 
cure him the most cordial recep- 
tion; and they would cherish him 
like an ancient member of their 
society. So many impositions 
have they suffered on this account, 
that they begin now, indeed, to 
grow more cautious. They areso 
tenacious of their ancient habits of 
industry and frugality, that if any 
of them were to be seen with a long 


coat made of English cloth, on any 


other than the first day (Sunday) 
he would be greatly ridiculed and 
censured ; he would be looked upon 
as a careless spendthrift, whom it 
would be unsafe to trust, and in 
vain to relieve. 

A few years ago, two single-horse 
chairs were imported from Boston, 
to the great offence of these pru- 
dent citizens; nothing appeared to 
them more culpable than the use 
of such gaudy painted vehicles, in 
contempt of the more useful and 
more simple single-horse carts of 
their fathers. This piece of ex- 
travagant and unknown luxury, 
almost caused a schism, and set 
every tongue a going; some pre- 
diéted the approaching ruin of those 
families that have imported them; 
others feared the danger of exam- 
ple: never, since the foundation 
of the town, had there happened: 
any thing which so much alarmed 
this primitive community. One 


of the possessors of these profane - 
chairs, filled with repentance, wise~ 


ly sent it back to the continent; 
the other, more obstinate and per- 
verse, in defhance of al! remon- 
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strances, persisted in the use of his 
chair until, by degrees, they became 
more reconciled to it; though I ob- 
served that the wealthiest and the 
most respectable people still go to 
meeting or to their farms in a szagle- 
horse cart, with a decent awning 
fixed over it: indeed, if you con- 
sider their sandy soil, and the bad- 
ness of their roads, these appear to 
be the best contrived vehicles for 
this island. 

Idieness is the most heinous sin 
that can be committed in Nan- 
tucket: an idle man would soon be 
pointed out as an object of com- 
passion: for idleness is considered 
as another word for want and hun- 
ger. This principle is so tho- 
roughly well understood, and is 
become so universal, so prevailing 
a prejudice, that, literally speak- 
ing, they are never idle. Even if 
they go to the market-place, which 
is (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression) the coffee-house of the 
town, either to transaét business, 
or to converse with their friends, 
they always have a piece of cedar 
in their hands, and while they are 
talking, they will, as it were ia- 
stinctively, employ themselves in 
converting it inte something use- 
ful, either in making bungs or 
spoyls for their oil casks, or other 
useful articles. J must confess, 
that I have never seen more in- 
genuity in the use of the knife; 
thus the most idie moments of 
their lives become usefully em- 
ployed. In the many hours of 
leisure which their long cruises 
aiford them, they cut and carve a 
variety of boxes and pretty toys, 
in wood, adapted to different uses ; 
which they bring home as testi- 
ynonies of remembrance to their 
wives or sweet-hearts. They have 
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showed mea variety of little bowls 
and other implements, executed 
cooper-wise, with the greatest 
neatness and elegance. You will 
be pleased to remember they are 
all brought up to the trade of coo- 
pers, be their future intentions or 
fortunes what they may: therefore 
almost every man. in this island 
has always two knives in his pock- 
et, one much larger than the o- 
ther; and though they hold every 
thing, that is called fashion, in the 
utmost contempt, yet they are as 
difficult to please, and as extrava- 
gant in the choice and price of 
their knives, as any young buck 
in Boston would be about his hat, 
buckles, or coat. As soon as a 
knife is injured, or superseded by 
a more convenient one, it is care+ 
fully laid up in some corner of 
their desk. I once saw upwards of 
fifty thus preserved at Mr. "Sy 
one of the worthiest men on this 
island; and among the whole, 
there was not one that perfectly re- 
sembled another. 

As the sea excursions are often 
very long, their wives in their ab- 
sence, are necessarily: obliged to 
transact business, tosettleaccounts, 
and, in short, to rule and provide 
for their families. “These circum- 
stances being often repeated, give 
women the abilities as well as a 
taste for that kind of superinten- 
dency, to which, by their prudence 
and good management, they seem 
to be in general very equal. “This 
employment ripens their judgment, 
and justly entitles them to a rank 
superior to that of other wives; 
and this is the principal reason 
why those of Nantucket, as well as 
those of Montreal,* are so fond of 
society, so affable, and so conver- 
sant with the affairs of the world. 

The 





* Mot of the merchants and young men of Montreal, (pend the greateft part of 


their time in trading with the Indians, 


%$ witen happens that they are three years 


at an amazing diftance from Canada; and 
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The men, at their return, weary 
with the fatigues of the sea, full of 
copfidence and love, cheerfully 
give their consent to every trans- 
action that has happened during 
their absence; aad all is joy and 
ace. “ Wife, thee hast done 
well,” is the general approbation 
they receive, tor their application 
and industry. What would the 
men do without the avency of these 
faithful mates? ‘Whe absence-of so 
many of them at particular seasons, 
leaves the town quite desolate; and 
this mowrutul situation disposes the 
women fo go to each other’s howses 
much oftener than when their hus- 
bands are at home: hence the cus- 
tom of incessant visiting has in- 
fected every one, and even those 
whose husbands do not go abroad. 
‘The house is always cleaned before 
they set out, and with peculiar 
alacrity they pursue their intended 
visit, which consists of a social 
chat, a dish of tea, and an hearty 
supper. When the good man of 
the house returns from his labor, 
he peaceably goes after his wile, 
and brings her home; mean while 
the young iellows, equally vigilant, 
easily find out which is the most 
convenient house, and there they 
assemble with the girls of the neigh- 
borhood. Instead of cards, musi- 
cal instrumerits, or songs, they re- 
latestories of their whaling voyages, 
their various sea adventures, and 
talk of the different coasts and peo- 
ple they have visited. * The island 
of Catharine in the Brazils,” says 
one, “ isa very droll island; it is 
inhabited by none but men; wo- 
men are not permitted to come in 
sight of it; not a woman is there 
on the whole island. Whoamong 
us is not glad it jis not so here? 
The Nantucket girls and boys beat 
the world.” At this innocent sallv, 
the titter goes round; they whisper 
to one another their spontaneous 
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reflexions: puddings, pies, and 
custards never fail to be produced 
on such occasions; for I believe 
there never were any peoplein their 
circumstances, who live so well, 
even to superabundance. As in- 
ebriation is unknown, and music, 
singing, and dancing, are held in 
equal detestation, they never could 
fill all the vacant hours of their 
lives without the repast of thetable, 
Thus these young people sit and 
talk, and divert themselvesas well as 
they can ; if any one has lately re- 
turned from a cruise, he is gene- 
rally the speaker of the night; they 
often all laugh, and talk together; 
but they are happy, and would 
not! exchange their pleasures for 
those of the most briiliant assem- 
blies in Europe. This lasts until 
the father and mother return; when 
all retire to their respective homes; 
the men re-conduéting the partners 
ot their atfections. 

Thus they spend many of the 
youthiul evenings of their lives; 
no wonder, therefore; that they 
marry so early, But. no sooner 
have they undergone this ceremony 
than they cease to appear’ so cheer- 
ful and gay; the new. rank they 
hold in the society inipresses them 
with more serious ideas than were 
entertained before. The title of 
master of a family necessarily re- 
quires more sclid behavior and de- 
portment; the new wite follows in 
the trammels of custom, which are 
as powerful as the tyranny of fa- 
shion; she gradually advises and 
directs ; the new husband soon goes 
to sea; he leaves her to learn and 
exercise the new government, In 
which she is entered. ‘Fhose who 
stay at home are full as passive I” 
general, at least with regard to the 
inferior departsnents of the family. 
But you must not imagine from this 
account, that the Nantucket wives 
are turbulent, of high temper, and 
ditheult 
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difitult to be ruled; on the con- 
trary, the wives of Sherburn, in so 
doing, comply only with the pre- 
yailing custom of the island: the 
husbands, equally submissive to the 
ancient aad respectable manners of 
their country, subniit, without ever 
suspecting that there can be any 
impropriety. Were they to behave 
otherwise, they would be afraid of 
subverting the principles of their 
society by altering its ancient rules: 
thus both parties are perfectly satis- 
fied, and all is peace and concord. 

The richest person now in the 
island owes all his present prospe- 
fity and success to the ingenuity 
of his wife: this is a known 
faét, which is well recorded; for 
while he was performing his first 
cruises, she traded with pins and 
needles, and kept aschool. Atfter- 
ward she purchased more consider- 
able articles, which she sold with 
so much judgment, that she. laid 
the foundation of a system of busi- 
ness, which she has ever since pro- 
secuted with equal dexterity and 
success. She wrote to London, 
formed connexions, and, in short, 
became the only ostensible instru- 
ment of that house, both at home 
and abroad. Who is he im this 
country, and who is a citizen of 
Nantucket or Boston, who does not 
know Aunt Kesiah? I must tell 
you, that she is the wife ot Mr. 
C———n, a very respectable man, 
who, well pleased with all her 
schemes, trusts to her judgment, 
and relies on her sagacity, with so 
entire a confidence, as to be alto- 
gether passive to the concerns of 
his family. They have the best 
country seat on the island, at 
Quayes, where they live with hos- 
pitality, and in perfect union: he 
seems to be altogether the contem- 
plative man. 

To this dexterity in managing 
the husband’s business, while he is 
December, 1796. 
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absent, the Nantucket wives unite 
a great deal of industry. They 
spin, or cause, to be spun in their 
houses, abundance of wool and 
flax; and would be forever dis- 
graced, and looked upon as idlers, 
it all tne family were not clad in 
good, neat, and sufficient home- 
spun cloth. First days are the only 
seasons when tt is lawful for both 
sexes to exhibit some garments of 
English manufacture; even these 
are of the most moderate price, 
and of the gravest colours: there 
is no kind of difference in their 
dress, they are all clad alike, and 
resemble, in that respeét, the mem- 
bers of one family: 

A singular custom prevails here 
among the women, at which I was 
greatly surprized, and am really 
at a loss how to account for the 
original cause that has introduced 
in this primitive society so remark- 
able a fashion, or rather so extra- 
ordinary a want. ‘lhey have 
adopted these many years, the Asia- 
tic custom of taking a dose of opium 
every morning; and so deeply 
rooted is it, that they would be at 
a loss how to live without this in- 
dulgence; they would rather be 
deprived of any necessary than 
forego their favorite luxury.— 
This is much more prevailing, 
among the women than the men, 
few of the latter having caught the 
contagion; though the sheriff, 
whom I call the first person in the 
iland, who is an eminent physi- 
cian beside, and whom I had the 
pleasure of being well acquainted 
with, has for many years sabmitted 
to this custom. He takes three 
grains of it every day aiter break- 
fast, without the effects of which, 
he often told me, he was not able 
to transaét any business. 

Ic is hard to conceive how a 
people, always happy and healthy, 
in consequence of the exercise and 
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labor they undergo, never oppress- 
ed with the vapors of idieness, yet 
should want-the factitious ettects 
of opium to preserve that cheer- 
ulness to which their temperance, 
their climate, their happy situation 
so justly entitle them. But where 
is the society perfectly free from 
error or folly ? the least imperiect 
is undoubtedly that where the great- 
est good preponderates; and agree- 
able to this rule, I can truly say, 
that | never was acquainted with a 
less vicious, ora more harmless one. 

‘The majority of the present in- 
habitants are the descendants of the 
twenty seven first proprietors, who 
patenteed the island; of the rest, 
many others have since come over 
among them, chiefly from the Mas- 
sachusetts: here are neither Scotch, 
{rish, nor French, as is the case in 
most other settlements; they are an 
unmixed Engtish breed. The con- 
sequence of this extended connex-. 
ion is, that they are all in soine de- 
gree related to each other: you 
must not be surprized, therefore, 
when [ tell you, that they always 
call each other cousin, uncle, or 
aunt; which are become such com- 
mon appellations, that no other 
are made use of in their daily in- 
tercourse: you would be deemed 
stiff and affected, were you to re- 
fuse conforming yourself to this 
ancient custom, which truly depicts 
the image of a large family. The 
many who reside here that have 
not the least cliimy of relationship 
with any one in the town, yet, by 
the power of custom, make use of 
no other address in their conver- 
sation. Were you here yourself 
but a few davs, you would be ob- 
liged to adopt the same phraseolo- 
gy, which is far from being disa- 
greeable, as it implies a general ac- 
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quaintance and friendship, whicly 
conneéts them all in unity and 
peace. 

Their tasie for fishing has been 
so prevailing, that it has engrossed 
all their attention, and even pre- 
vented them from introducing some 
higher degree of perfection in their 
agriculture. There are many use- 
ful improvements which might 
have meliorated their soil; there 
are many trees, which, if trans- 
planted here, would have thrivenex- 
tremely weil, and would have serv- 
ed to shelter as well as decorate the 
favorite spots they have socarefully 
manured. The red cedar, the lo- 
cust, * the butten-wood, I am per- 
suaded, would have grown here 
rapidly and to a great size, with 
many others; but their thoughts 
are turned altogether toward the 
sea. [he Indian-corn begins to 
yield them considerable crops; and 
the wheat sown on its stocks, is 
become a very profitable grain; 
rye will grow with little care; they 
miglit raise, if they would, an im- 
mese quantity of buck-wheat. 

Such an island, inhabited as I 
have described, is not the place 
where gay travellers should resort, 
in order to enjoy that variety of 
pleasures the more splendid towns 
of this continent afford. Not that 
they are wholly deprived of what 
we might call recreations and in- 
nocent pastimes, but opulence, in- 
stead of luxuries and extravagan- 
cies, produces nothing more here 
than ‘an increase of business, an 
additional degree of hospitality, 
greater neatness in the preparation 
of dishes, and better wines. They 
often walk and converse with each 
other, as I have observed before; 
and upon extraordinary occasions 
will take a ride to Palpus, where 

there 
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there isan house of entertainment; 
but these rural amusements are 
conduéted upon the same plan of 
moderation as thoseintown. They 
are so simple as hardly to be de- 
scribed ; the pleasure of going and 
returning together, ot chatting and 
w alking about, of throwing the 
bar, heaving stones, &c. are the 


- only entertainments they are ac- 


quainted with. This is all they 
practice, and all they seem to de- 
sire. 

The house at Palpus is the ge- 
neral resort of those who possess 
the luxury of a horse and chaise, 
as wellas of those who still retain, 
as the majority do, a predilection 
for their primitive vehicle. By 
resorting to that place, they enjoy 
a change of air, they taste the plea- 
sures of exercise; ‘perhaps an €X- 
hilirating bowl, not at ali impro- 

er in this climate, atfords the chief 
indulgence known to these people, 
on the days of their greatest festi- 
vity. The mounting a horse must 
atford a most pleasing exercise to 
those men who are so much at sea. 
i was once invited to that house, 


_and had the satisfaction of conduét- 


ing thither one of the many beau- 
ties of that island (for it abounds 
with handsome women) dressed in 
all the bewitching attire of the most 
charming simplicity: like the 1 
of the company, she was cheerful 
without loud laugis, and smiling 
without affectation. They all ap- 
peared gay without levity. I had 
never betore in my liie seen so 
much unafiecied nuirth, mixed with 
so much modesty. The pleasures 
of the day were enjoyed with the 
greatest liveliness and the most in- 

1ocent freedom; nodisgusting pru- 
deries, no coquettish airs tarnish- 
ed this enlivening assembly : : they 
behaved according to their native 
dispositions, the only rules of de- 
corum with wich they were ac- 


quainted. What would an Euro- 
pean vasitor have done here with- 
outa fiddle, without a dance, with- 
out cards? He would have called 
it an insipid assembly, and ranked 
this among the dullest days he had 
ever spent. This rural excursion 
had a very great affinity to those 
practised in our province, with this 
ditference only, that we have no 
objection to the sportive dance, 
though conduéted by the rough ac- 
cents of some self-taught African 
fidier. We returned as happy as 
we went; and the brightness of the 
moon kindly lengthened a day 
which had past, like otheragreeable 
ones, with singular rapidity. 

In order to view the island in 
its longest direction from the town, 
I took a ride to the easternmost 
parts of it, remarkable only for the 
Pochick Rip, where their best fish 
are caught. J passed by the Te- 
toukemah lots, which are the fieids 
of the community ; the fences were 
made of cedar posts and rails, and 
looked perfectly straigit and neat 
the various crops they inclosed w ere 
flourishing: thence I descended 
into Barrey’s valley, where the ddue 
and the ssear grass looked more 
abundant than 1 had seen va any 
other part of the island; thence to 
Gib’s pond; and ar ivan at last at 
Siasconcet. 

Several dwellings had been ereét- 
ed on this wild shore, for the pur+ 
pose of sheltering the fishermen in 
the season ot fishing; I found them 
all empty, except that particular 
one, to w hic! h L had been directed. 
It was, like the others, built on the 
highest part of the shore, in the 
face of ile great ocean; the soil 
appeared to be composed of no 
other stratum but sand, covered 
with a thinly scattered herbage. 
What rendered this house still more 
worthy of notice in my eyes, was, 
that it had been built on the ruins 
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of one of the ancient huts, erected 
by the hrst settlers, for observing 
the appearanceof the whales. Here 
lived a single family, without’a 
neighbor; I had never belore seen 
a spot betier calculated to cherish 
contemplative ideas; perfectly un- 
connected with the great world, and 
far removed irom its perturbations. 
The ever-raging ocean was ail that 
presented itself io the view of this 
family; it irresistibly attracted my 
whole atiention: my eves were in- 
voluntarily direéted to the hori- 
zontal line of that watry surtace, 
which is ever In motion, and ever 
hreatening destruction to these 
shores. My ears were stunned 
with the roar of its waves rolling 
one over the other, as if impelled 
by a superior force to overwhelm 
the spot on which I stood. My 
nostrils involuntarily inhaled the 
saline vapors which arose trom the 
dispersed particles of the foaming 
billows, or from the weeds scatter- 
ed on the shores. My mind sug- 
gested a thousand vague reflexions, 
pleasing in the hour of their spon- 
taneous birth, but now haif for- 
gotten, and all indistmét: and who 
as the landman that can behold, 
without atfrigit, so singular an ele- 
ment, which, by its impetuosity, 
seems to be the destroyer of this 
poor planet, yet at particular times 
accumulates the scattered frag- 
ments, and produces islands and 
continents fit for men to dwell on! 
W ho can observe the regular vicis- 
situdes of its waters without asto- 
nishment—now swelling them- 
selves in ordér to penetrate through 
every river and opening, and there- 
by facilitate navigation—at other 
times retiring from the shores, to 
permit man to collect that variety 
of shell-fish which is the support of 
ihe poor? Who can see the storms 
ot wind, blowing sometimes with 
an impetuosity sufficiently strong 
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even to move the earth, without 
feeling :imseit effeéted beyond the 
sphere of common ideas? Can this 
wind, which but a few days ago 
refreshed our American fields, and 
cooled us jn the shade, be the same 
element which now and then so 
powerfully convulses the waters of 
the sea, dismasts vessels, causes 
so many shipwrecks, and such ex- 
tensive desolations? How dimi- 
nutive does a man appear to him- 
self, when filled with these thoughts, 
and standing as I did on the verge 
of the ocean! 

The family that occupied this 
house lived entirely by fishing, for 
the plough has not dared yet to dis- 
turb the parched surface of the 
neighboring plain; and to what 
purpose could this operation be 
performed! Where is it that man- 
kind will not find safety, peace, and 
abundance, from freedom and eivil 
happiness? Nothing was wanting 
here to make this a most philoso- 
phical retreat, but a few ancient 
trees,. to shelter contemplation in 
its beloved solitude. There I saw 
a numerous family of children of 
various ages-—the blessings of an 
early marriage; they were ruddy 
as the cherry, healthvas the fish they 
lived on, hardy as the pine-kuots: 
the eldest were already able to en- 
counter the boisterous waves, and 
shuddered not at their approach; 
early initiating themselves in the 
mysteries of that seafaring career, 
for which they were all intended: 
the younger, timid as yet, on the 
edge of a less agitated pool, were 
teaching themselves with nut-shells 
and pieces of wood, in imitation of 
boats, how to navigate, in a future 
day, the larger vessels of their fa- 
ther, through a rougher and deeper 
ocean. 

I staid too days there, on purpose 
to become acquainted with the dit- 


ferent branches of their ecanomh; 
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and their manner of living in this 
singular retreat. The clams, the 
oysters of the shores, with the ad- 
dition of Indian dumplings,* con- 
stituted their daily and most sub- 
stantial food. Larger fish were 
often caught on the neighboring 
rip; these afforded them their 
greatest dainties ; they had likewise 
plenty of smoked bacon. The 
noise of the wheels announced the 
industry of the mother and daugh- 
ters; one of them had been bred a 
weaver, and having a loom in the 
house, found means of clothing the 
whole family; they were pertectly 
at ease, and seemed to want for no- 
thing. 

found very few books among 
these people; they have very little 
time for reading; the bible and a 
few school tra¢ts, both in the Nat- 
ticand English languages, consti- 
tute their most numerous libraries. 
I saw, indeed, several copies of 
Hudibras, and Josephus; but no 
one knows who first imported them. 
It is something extraordinary to see 
this people, professedly so grave, 
and strangers to every branch of 
literature, reading wita pleasure the 
former work, wnich would seem 
to require some degree of taste and 
antecedent historical knowledge. 
They all read it much, and can by 
Memory repeat many passages; 
which yet I could not ciscover that 
they understood the beauties of. 
{s it not a little singular to see these 
books in the hands of fishermen, 
who are perfect strangers almost to 
any other? Josephus’s history is 
indeed intelligible, and much fitter 
for their modes of education and 
taste; as it describes the history of 
2 people from whom we have re- 


ceived the prophecies which we 


* Tadian dumplings are a peculiar f 
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believe, and the religious laws 
which we follow. 

Learned travellers, returned from 
seeing the paintings and antiquities 
of Rome and Italy, still filled with 
the admiration and reverence they 
inspire, would hardly be persuad- 
ed, that so contemptible a spot, 
which contains nothing remarkable 
but the genius and the industry of 
its inhabitants, could ever be an 
object worthy attention, But I, 
having never seen the beauties 
which Europe contains, cheerfully 
satisfy myself with attentively exa- 
mining what my native country 
exhibits: if we have neither an- 
cient amphitheatres, gilded palaces, 
not elevated spires-—we enjoy in 
our woods a substantial happiness, 
which the wonders of art cannot 
communicate. None among us 
suffer oppression ¢ither from go- 
vernment or religion; there are 
very few poor, except the idle; and 
fortunately the force of example, 
andthe most ample encouragement, 
soon create a new priceiple of ac- 
tivity, which had been extinguish- 
ed perhaps in their native coun- 
try, for want of those opportunities 
which so often compel nonest Eu- 
ropeans to seek shelter among us. 
The means of procuring subsist- 
ence in Europe are linaited; the 
army may be full, the navy may 
abound with seamen, the ‘and per- 
haps wants no additional laborers, 
the manufacturer is overcharged 
with supernumerary hands; what 
then must become of the unem- 
ployed? Here, on the contrary, 
human industry has acquired a 
boundless field to exert itself in— 
afield which will not be fully cul- 
tivated in many ages! 
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HIS lady, the wife of a man 
whose history is blended 
with two important revolutions, 
was a marchioness before the late 
changes in France; the family 
name of her husband was also both 
spelled and pronounced different- 
ly, being then De la Fayette; but 
the de being a mark of nobility, 
as having a feudal allusion, (the 
French term it, a xomme de terre) 
it was, of course, omitted on the 
extinction of titles. 
Mad. Lafayette is an eminent 
instance of the instability of great- 


ness, the mutability of fortune,. 


and the inefficacy of wealth. De- 
scended from an ancient lineage, 
united to an amiable and illustri- 
ous husband, who possessed estates 
in Europe, America, and the West 
Indies; she, nevertheless, has not 
been exempted from the most bitter 
calamities that can afflict suffering 
humanity. 

When Lafayette resisted th 
commands of the sole remaining 
legitimate power in France, his 
‘ widowed wife’ was arrested. Un- 
der the despotism of Robespierre, 
she escaped death only by a mira- 
cle, (part of her family was actu- 
ally imr-olated to his vengeance) 
but what to some willappear more 
terrible, she experienced an unre- 
mitting captivity of filteen months, 
during which, she suffered all the 
horrors of a close confinement, 
being immured within four walls, 
subjected to a scanty and precari- 
ous diet, sccluded from her chil- 
dren, and prohibited even from 
tlie light of heaven. 

On the death of the tyrant, the 
voice of humanity was once more 
heard, amd she was liberated, and 
restored to the arms ot her afili¢t- 
ed daughters. But she was a wife 
as well as a mother! and her be- 





loved husband was still in bond. 
age; for he who had endeavor- 
ed to avert the execution of Louis 
XVI. (such is the gratitude of 
courts) was janguishing in an Aus- 
trian prison ! 

She accordingly repaired to 
Hamburgh, accompanied by her 
children osly, for she had not 
wealth sufficient to hire a single 
domestic, and she possesses a lof- 
ty sense of independence, which 
taught her to reject pecuniary 
assistance, even from her few re- 
maining friends, As soon as her 
health was a little restored, she 
posted to Vienna, and prostrated 
herself at the feet of the emperor, 

Francis III. is in the flower of 
his youth. The chilling hand of 
age has not yet rendered him mo- 
rose; and surely «wifory cannot 
have blunted his feelings, and 
made him at once haughty and 
‘insensible! No! no! there isnot 
a prince of his house, from the 
obscure count de Hapsburg, of a 
former period, to the late powerful 
tenant of the Imperial diadem, 
who has had more occasion to find 
and to feel that he is a maa. 

Weeping beauty did not suppli- 
cate in vain; the German monarch 
raised her from her lowly posture, 
and promised better days. With 
his permission, she flew on the 
wings of affection, and, strength- 
ened by conjugal love, knocked 
at the gate of the fortress that con- 
fined her dearly beloved husband, 
whose speedy deliverance (vain 
idea!) she hoped instantly to an- 
nounce. 

The massive bolts of the dun- 
geon give way, the grating hinges 
of the iron doors pierce the ears ; 
she and her virgin daughters are 
eycd, searched, rifled, by an odi- 
ous and horrible jailer; and those 
who, 
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who, but a moment before, deem- 
ed themselves deliverers, now find 
themselves captives ! 

Reclining in the bottom of thy 
dungeon, these tears cannot be 
seen! these sighs‘cannot be heard ! 
nor can the quick decay of youth 
and beauty, cankered in the bloom, 
and dissolving amidst the horrors 
of a German prison, be contem- 
plated! But the heart of sympathy 
throbs for you, ye lovely mourners! 





the indignation of mankind is a- 
roused—the present age shudders 
at your unmerited sufferings, and 
posterity will shed a generous tear 
at their recital. Anguish may not 
yet rend the bosoms of your per- 
secutors, but a dreadful futurity 
awaits them; and, were it possible 
to escape the scourge of oftended 
heaven, they will yet experience 
all the vengeance of indignant 
history. 
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Sketch of the Character of Marie Anne ViGoire Charlotte Cordet, who was 
executed under the Reign of Robespierre, for the Assassination of Marat. 


ARIE Anne Victoire Char- 
lotte Cordet was the daugh- 
ter of a man atfached by a place to 
the court. The demorsclle Cordet 
was zealous for freedom; rich, 
young, beautiful—a woman—she 
was, nevertheless, a republican. 
An enthusiast, but not a fanatic; 
she possessed the warmth of the 
one character without the extrava- 
gance of the other. At the place 
of execution she uttered not a sin- 
gle word. Her face still possessed 
an heroic calmness; and she seem- 
ed conscious of future glory, and 
approaching happiness, Although 
silent, her gesticulations were, 
however, eloquently impressive; 
for she frequently placed her hand 
on her heart, and seeined to say, 
“ [rejoice in having exterminated 
a monster !” 

Brutus and Cordet both equally 
struck for liberty, and, alas! nei- 
ther of them was happy enough 
to secure it; but the execution of 
Robespierre seems to have effected, 
for modern France, what the pun- 
ishment of Antony, and the banish- 
ment of O¢tavius, could not, per- 
haps, have produced in degenerate 
Rome. 

To this woman Greece would 
have erected statues; Rome, tem- 
ples. France may some day insert 
her name in the calendar of her 


martyrs ;—the ancients would have 
placed her among their god: ! 





Translation of a letter from Marte 
Anne Fidtoire Charlotte Cordet, 
to her father, written on the even- 
ing before her trial. 

*‘ From the prison of the Concier.. 
gerie, in the apartment lately oc- 
cupied by the deputy Brissot. 

“ Fuly 16, 1793- 
*¢ My dear respected Father, 

*“ PEACE is about to reign in 
my dear native country, for Magat 
is more ! 

*‘ Be comforted, and bury my 
memory in eternal oblivion. 

“I am to be tried to-morrow, 
the 17th, at seven o’clock in the 
morning. 

‘“‘ J have lived long enough, as 
I have achieved a glorious ex- 
ploit. 

‘J put you, under the protec- 
tion of Barbaroux and his col- 
leagues, in case you should be mo- 
lested. 

“ Let not my family blush at 
my fate; for remember, according 
to Voltaire, 

‘ That crimes beget disgrace, and 
not the scaffold.’ 

« Your affection daughter, 

“ Marie ANNE VICTOIRE 

“ CHaRLOTTE CoRDET. 
Mary 
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643 Beautiful Specimen of Senfibility. 


Mary Wo xtstonecrart (the celebrated Authoress of the Rights of 
Wonmtan, &c.) has recently published a volume of “ Letters, writter 
during a short residence in Scveden, Norway, and Denmark.” —Th¢ 
following extiad from this work affords a beautiful specimen of her lively 

A 


fancy and tender sensibility. 
ONSBERG was formeriy the 


residence of one of the little 
sovereigns of Norway; and on an 
adjacent mountain the vistiges of 
a fort remain, which was battered 
down by the Swedes; the entrance 
of the bay lying close to it. 

Ficre 1 have frequently strayed, 
sovereign of the waste ; I seldom 
met any human creature; and 
sometimes, reclining on the mossy 
down, under the shelter of a rock, 
the prattiing of the sea amongst 
the pebbles has lalled me to sleep— 
no fear of any rude satyr’s ap- 
proaching to interrupt my repose. 
Balnyy were the slumbers, and soft 
the gales that refreshed me, when 
I awoke to follow, with an eye 
vaguely curious, the white sails, 
as they turned the cliffs, or seemed 
to take shelter under the pines 
which covered the little islands, that 
so gracefully rore to render th 
terrific ocean beautiful. The 
hshermen were calmy casting their 
nets; whilst the sea-gulls novered 
over the unruffled deep. Every 
thing seemed to harmonize into 
tranquillity—even the mournful 
call of the bittern was in cadence 
with the tinkiing bells on the necks 
of the cows, that, pacing slowly 
oneafter the other, along an inviting 
path in the valé below, were re- 
pairing to the cottages to be milked. 
With what ineffable pleasure have 
I not gazed—and gazed again, 
losing my breath through my eyes 
—any very soul diffused itself in 
the scene—and, seeming to become 
all senses, glided in the scarceiy- 
agitated waves, melted in the tresir- 
ening breeze; or, taking its flight 


with fairy wings, to the misty 
mountains which bounded thepros- 
pect, fancy tript over new lawns, 
more beautiful even than'the love 
ly slopes on the winding shore be- 
fore me.—I pause, again breath- 
less, to trace, with renewed de- 
light, sentiments which entranced 
me, when, turning my humid eyes 
from the expanse below tothe vault 
above, my sight pierced the fleecy 
clouds that softened the azure 
brightness; and, imperceptibly re- 
calling the reveries of chiidhood, I 
bowed before the awful throne of 
my Creator, whilst I rested on its 
footstool. 

You have sometimes wondered, 
my dear friend, at the extreme af- 
fection of my nature— But such is 
the temperature of my soul—It is 
not the vivacity of youth, the hey- 
day of existence. For years have 
I endeavored to calin an impetuous 
tide—laboring to make my feelings 
take dan orderly course.—It was 
striving againet the stream.—I must 
love and admire with warmth, or 
I sink into sadness. Tokens ot 
love which I have received have 
wrapt me in elysium—purifying 
the heart they enchanted.—My 
bosom still glows. —Do not saucily 
ask, repeating Sterne’s question, 
Maria, is it still so warm?” Sul- 
ficiently, O my God! has it been 
chilled by sorrow and unkindness 
—still nature will prevail—and 1 
I biush at recolleéting past enjoy- 
ment, it is the rosy hue of pleasure 
heightened by modesty; for the 
blushes of modesty and shame are 
as distinét as the emotions by which 


they are produced. 
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Curious Remarks concerning the Savages of North-Americe. 
[By D:. Benjamin Franklin. } 


HE Indian men, when young, 
are hunters and warriors; 
when o!d, counsellors; for all their 
government is by the counsel or 
advice of the sages; there is no 
force, there are no prisons, no of- 
fices to compel obedience, or in- 
flict punishment. Hence, they 
generally study oratory; the best 
speaker having the most influence. 
The Indian women till the ground, 
dress. the food, nurse and bring 
up the children, and preserve and 
hand down to posterity the memo- 
ry of public transactions. These 
employments of men and women 
are accounted natural and honor- 
able. Having few artificial wants, 
they have abundance of leisure 
for improvement by conversation. 
Our laborious manner of life; 
compared with theirs; they esteem 
slavish and base; and the learning 
on which’ we value ourselves, 
they regard as frivolous and use- 

S. 

Having frequent occasions to 
hold public councils, they have 
acquired great order and decency 
in conducting them. The old 
men sit in the foremost ranks; the 
warriors in the next, and the wo- 
men and children in the hindmost. 
The Lusiness of the women is to 
take exact notice of what passes, 
imprint it in their memories, for 
they have no writing, and com- 
municate it to theirchildren. They 
are the records of the council, and 
they preserve tradition of the stipu- 
lations in treaties a hundred years 
back; which, when we compare 
with our writings, we always find 
exact. He that would speak, ri- 
ses. The rest observe a profound 
silence. When he has finished, 
and sits down, they leave him 
tive or six minutes to recolleét, 
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that if he has omitted any thing he 
intended to say; or has any thing 
to add, he may rise again, and de« 
liver it. To interrupt anot>er; 
even in common conversation, is 
reckoned highly indecent. 
The politeness of these savages 
in conversation, is indeed carried 
to excess, since it does not pers 
mit them to contradict, or deny 
the truth of what is asserted in 
their presence. By this means 
they indeed avoid disputes; but 
then it becomes difficult to know 
their minds; or what impression 
you make upon them. The mis- 
sionaries who have attempted to 
convert them to Christianity, alk 
complain of this as one of the great 
difficulties of their mission: Th 
Indians hear with patience the 
truths of the gospel explained to 
them, and give their usual tokens 
of assent and approbation: you 
would think they were convinced. 
No such matter; it is mereciyility.. 


A Swedish minister having as~ 


sembled the chiefs of the Sisque- 
hannah Indians, made a serrnon to 


them, acquainting them with the, 


principal historical facts on which, 


our religion is founded; such as, 


the fall of our first parents Hi eat- 
ing an apple; the coming of @hrist 
to repair the mischief; his mira- 
cles, and suffering, &¢c.—When 
he had finished, an Indian orator 
stood up to thank him. What 
you have told us,” says he, is 
ail very good. It is indeed bad 
to eat apples. It is better to make 
them ail into cyder. We are 
much obliged oy your kindness,. 
in coming so far to fell us those 


things which you have heard from. 
your mothers, In return, I will, 


tell you some of those we have 
heard from ours.” . 
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“ In the beginning, our fathers 
had only the flesh of animals to 
subsist on; and if their hunting 
was unsuccesiul, they were starv- 
ing. Two of our young hunters 
having killed a deer, made a fire 
in che woods to broil some parts 
of it. When they were about to 
satisfy hunger, they beheld a beau- 
tiful young woman descend from 
the clouds, and seat herself on that 
hill which you see yonder among 
the Blue Mountains. They said 
to each other, It isa spirit, that 
perhaps has smelt our broiling 
venison, and wishes to eat of it: 
let us offer some toher. They 
presented her with the tongue: 
she was pleased with the taste of it, 
and said, Your kindness shall be 
rewarded. Come to this place 
after thirteen moons, and you 
will find something that will be of 
great benefit in nourishing you 
and your children to the latest 
generations. They did so, and, 
to their surprize, found plants 
they had never seen before; but 
which, from that ancient time, 
have been constantly cultivated 
among us, to our great advantage. 
Where her right hand had touch- 
ed the ground they found maize; 
where her left hand had touched 
it, they found kidney-beans; and 
on the place where she had sat, 
they found tobacco.” The good 
missionary, disgusted with this 
idle tale, said, “ What I deliver- 
ed to you were sacred truths; but 
what you tell me is mere fable, 
fi€tion, and falshood.” The In- 
dian, offended, replied, “ My bro- 
ther, it seems your friends have 
not done you justice in your edu- 
cation; they have not well in- 
structed you in the rules of com- 
mon civility. You saw that we, 
who understand and practise those 
rules, believed all your stories; 
why do you refuse to believe 
ours?” 


Vhen any of them come into 
our towns, our people are apt to 
crowd round them, gaze upon 
them, and incommode them where 
they desire to be private; this the 
esteem great rudeness, and the ef- 
fect of the want of instruétion in 
the rules of civility and good man- 
ners» ‘“ We have,” say they, 
‘as much curiosity as you, and 
when you come into our towns, 
we wish for opportunities of 
looking at you; but for this pur- 
pose we hide ourselves behind 
bushes where you are to pass, and 
never intrude ourselves into your 
company.” 

Their manner of entering one 
another’s villages, has likewise 
its rules. It is reckoned uncivil 
in travelling strangers to enter a 
village abruptly, without giving 
notice of their approach. There- 
fore, as soon as they arrive with- 
in hearing, they stop and halloo, 
remaining there till invited to en- 
ter. Two old men usually come 
out to them, aad lead them in. 
There is in every village a vacant 
dwelling, called the strangers house. 
Here tiey are placed, while the 
old men go round from hut to hut, 
acquainting the inhabitants that 
strangers are arrived, who are 
probably hungry and weary; and 
every one sends them what he can 
spare of victuals, and skins to re- 
pose on. When the strangers are 
refreshed, pipes and tobacco are 
brought; and then, but not before, 
conversation begins, with inqui- 
ries who they are, whither bound, 
what news, é&c. and it usually ends 
with offers of service, if the stran- 
gers have oc¢asion for guides, or 
any necessaries for continuing 
their journey; and nothing is ex- 
acted jor the entertainment. 

The same hospitality, esteemed 
among them as a principal virtue, 
is practised by private persons: Of 

which 
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which Conrad Weiser, our inter- 
preter, gave me the following in- 
stance. He had been naturalized 
among the Six Nations, and spoke 
well the Mohawk language. In 
going through the Indian country, 
to carry a message from our go- 
vernor to the council at Onnon- 
daga, le called at the habitation 
of Canassetego, an old acquaint- 
ance, who embraced him, spread 
furs for him to sit on, placed be- 
fore him some boiied beans and 
venison, and mixed some rum 
and water for bis drink. When 
he was well refreshed, and had 
lit his pipe, Canassetego began 
to converse with him; asked how 
the had fared the many years since 
they had seen each other, whence 
he then came, what had occasion- 
ed the journey, &c. Conrad an- 
swered all his questions; and when 
the discourse began to flag, the 
Indian, to continue it, said, “*Con- 
rad, you have lived long among 
the white people, and know some- 
thing of their customs: I have 
been sometimes at Albany, and 
have observed, that once in seven 
days they shut up their shops, and 
assemble all in the great house: 
tell me what it is for ?—-What do 
they do there?” “ They meet 
there,” says Conrad, “ to hear and 
learn good things.” “ I do not 


. doubt,” says the Indian, * that 


they tell you so; they have told 
me the same: but | doubt the 
truth of what they say, and I will 
tell you my reasons. J went late- 
ly to Albany to sell my skins, and 
buy blankets, knives, powder, 
rum, &¢c. You know I general- 
ly used to deal with Hans Han- 
son; but I was a little inclined 
this time to try some other mer- 
chants. However, I called first 
upon Hans, and asked him what 
he would give for beaver. He 
said he could not give more than 


four shillings a pound;:. but, says 
he, I cannot talk on business now; 
this is the day when we meet to- 
gether to learn good thiugs, and I 
am going to the meeting. SoI 
thought to myself, since I cannot 
do any business to-day, I may as 
well go to the meeting too; and J 
went with him.—There stood up 
a man in black, and began to talk 
to the people very angrily. I did 
not understand what he said; but 
perceiving that he looked much 
at me and at Hanson, I ima- 
gined he was angry at seeing me 
there; so I went out, sat 5 atin 
near the house, struck fire, and 
lit my pipe, waiting till the meet- 
ing should break up. I thought 
too, that the man had mentioned 
something of beaver, and I sus- 
pected it might be the subject of 
their meeting. So, when they 
came out, J accosted my merchant. 
—“ Well, Hans,” says I, “I hope 
you have agreed to give more than 
four shillings a pound?” No,” 
says he, *¢ 1 cannot give so muchs 
I cannot give more than threeshil- 
lings and six-pence.”” I then spoke 
to several other dealers; but they 
ali sung the same song, sree and 
six-pence, three aad six-fence.. This 
made it clear to me that my sus- 
picion was right; and that what- 
ever they pretended of meeting to 
learn good things, the real purpose 
was, to consult how to cheat In- 
dians in the price of beaver. Con- 
sider but a little, Conrad, and 
you must be of my opinion. If 
they mect so often to learn , goad 
things, they certainly would have 
learned some before. this time. 
But they are still ignorant, You 
know our practice. If a white 
man, in travelling through our 
country, enters one of our cabins, 
we all treat him as I treat you; 
we dry him if he is wet, we warm 
him if he is cold, and give him 

meat 
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meat and drink, that he may al- 
lay his thirst.and hunger; and we 
spread soft furs for him to rest 
and sleep oa: we demand ao- 
thing in return. — But if I go into 
a white man’s house at Atbany, 
and ask for victuals and drink, 
they say, Where is your money? 
And if I have none, they say, 
Get out, you Indian dog. You 
see they have not yet learned those 


di 


Ufeful French Inftiturion. 


little good things, that we need no 
meeting to be instructed in, be- 
cause our mothers taught them to 
us when we were children; and 
therefore, it is impossible their 
meetings should be, as they say, 
for any such purpose, or have any 
such effect; they are only to con- 
trive the cheating of Indians in the 
price of beaver.” 





ACCOUNT of az USEFUL INSTITUTION of the FRENCH. 


MONG the institutions fa- 
vorable to the speedy disper- 

sion of information, one fas been 
ealled forth at Paris, by the politi- 
cal state, and diffusive culture of 
the people, which may deserve im- 
itation in other countries. It is 
called in France a Cabinet de Lec- 
ture, or reading-shop. All the 
streets of Paris are supplied with 
these rooms, some on the ground- 
floor, some (and these are most 
quiet) above stairs. The owner 
provides periodical publications, 
such as the principal newspapers, 
magazines, reviews, annual regis- 
ters, &c. provides a standing i- 
brary, consisting of maps, gazet- 
teers, statistical di€tionaries, and of 
the more eminent political writ- 
ings; and provides all the pam- 
phiets and hand-bills of the time, 
with impartial ‘profusion. These 
shops are open from eight in the 
morning until ten in the evening. 
They are shaded in summer by 
biinds, warmed in winter by stoves, 
and, at dark, are illuminated by 
Argand’s lamps. Desks and chairs 
are commodiously arranged for the 
customers. Tents, or moveable 
shops of this kind, are occasion- 
ally pitched in the Garden of Equa- 
tity, in the Vhuilleries, inthe Ely- 
sian Fields, in the groves of the 
diuxembourg. Persons are allow- 


ed to subscribe by the quarter, the 
month, the week, the day; and, 
in consequence of such subscrip- 
tion, can use, in the room, any of 
the books with which it is furnish- 
ed. The shop-keeper, mostly a 
female, delivers them out. Toa 
single sitting, any one is admitted 
for two-pence, and may thus ac- 
quaint himself with the topics of 
the day, in the speeches and pam- 
phlets of the leading public cha- 
racters. A small expence is suth- 
cient to found sucha library, which 
mostly supports itself with profit. 
Itiscommon for these shop-keepers 
to be in connection with some 
principal bookseller, and to vend 
any of the articles exposed for pe- 
rusal, at a price marked in the 
title-page. Neither coffee nor con- 
versation is admitted. The silence 
of a church prevails. These read- 
ing-rooms have done more to form 
the public mind of the Parisians 
than the conversations of the Catffc 
de Foi, the disputations of the }a- 
cobins, or even the galleries of the 
National Convention. The pro- 


prietors vie with each other in the 


atfeéted elegance of thei designa- 
tions. One shop calls itself the 
Altay of the Muses, another the 
Temple of Instruétion, a third the 
Cradle of Opinion, anda fourth tec 
Coffin of Prejudice ! 
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Historical Sketch of the Manners and Religion of the ancient Germans. 


HE dark forests of Germany 
T were inhabited by a race of 
men against whom the Romaas, 
in thetime of their Republic, main- 
tained a doubtful contest; the con- 
test could not long be doubtful be- 
tween a free nation, fierce in the 
enthusiasm of a warlixe supersti- 
tion, and the timid slaves of Rome, 
accustomed to crouch beneath 
every libertine or tyrant that op- 
pressed them. 

The manners of the Germans 
have been delineated by Tacitus, 
the most philosophic of historians. 
They eleéted their Kings on ac- 
count of their noble birth; their 
leaders for their personal valor. 
The table of their chief was rude- 
ly furnished, but it was furnished 
with abundance: and the warri- 
ors who shared his feast, and re- 
ceived sometimes of him a horse 
trained for war, sometimes a vic- 
torious and bloody lance, gratified 
their own favorite passion in the 
return they made of military ser- 
vice. Matters of small import- 
ance were decided by their chiefs, 
but all things of moment were de- 
termined by the General Assem- 
bly; here, too, they elected their 
leaders. The field of battle was 
the only road to preferment; and 
the only method to obtain the fa- 
vor of the Gods, was valor. 

_The education of the Germans 
gave them strength and stature, 
and their strength was preserved 
by the remarkable continence that 
so peculiarly and honorably dis- 
tinguished them; * but there,” 
says Tacitus, “ no one laughs at 
vice, nor is it called the fashion to 
corrupt and be corrupted.” They 
looked npon wemen as their equals 
and companions, and whoever 
wished for the love of a woman, 
first made himself worthy cf her 


esteem. They deemed them favor+ 
ed by the Gods, and we fiind fres 
quent mention of Prophetesses at- 
tending upon their armies, . Nor 
is this wonderful, for they con- 
stantly employed themselves either 
in war or hunting. ‘They leit the 
study of simples. and the art of 
healing to the women; and the art 
Was as mysterious as the occasion 
was frequent. The women were 
respeCted, and ‘therefore they be- 
came respectable. 

It has been observed, * that the 
refinements of life corrupt while 
they polish the intercourse of the 
sexes; and the rude poverty of 
Germany has been assigned as one 
cause of the German continence. 
If refinement consist in * luxurious 
entertainments, midnight dances, 
and licentious spectacles,” we may 
agree with Gibbon, that they at 
once present temptation and op- 
portunity to frailty: but that only 
can with propriety be stiled refine- 
ment, which, by strengthening the 
intelle&, purifies the manners. All 
else enervates and depraves. lia 
mind skilled in the routine of eti- 
quette, and the nothingness of foli- 
tesse, and a-body enteebled by the 
delicate languor of fashion, con- 
stitute refinement, I must turn to 
contemplate the dignity of woman 
in the tent of a barbarian. 

‘© But, (says the historian,) he- 
roines of such a cast may claim 
our admiration; but they were 
most assuredly neither lovely, nor 
very susceptible of love. _ Whilst 
they affeéted to emulate the stern 
virtues of man, they rust have 
resigned that attraétive softness in 
which principally consists the 
charm and weakness of woman.” 
Of this I must say with Mary 
Wollstonecraft, “ that it is the 
philosophy of sensuality.” The 
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women of Germany were the free 
and equal companions of their 
husbands: they were treated by 
them with esteem and confidence, 
and consulted on every accasion 
of importance. What, then, is 
this love which woman loses by 
becoming respectable ? 

The religion of the earlier in- 
habitants of Germany taught the 
being of a Supreme God, master 
of the universe, to whom all things 
were submissive aid obedient: 
he is called in the Edda, “ The 
author of every good that existeth; 
the Eternal Being; the Searcher 
into concealed things; the Being 
that never changeth; infinite pow- 
er, boundless knowiedge and jus- 
tice were attributed to him.” To 
erect statues to this Deity, or to 
think of confining him within the 
inclosure of walls, was held ab- 
surd and impious: “ it was only 
within woods and consecrated fo- 
rests that they could serve him pro- 
perly. There he seemed to reign 
in silence, and to make himself 
felt by the respeét which he in- 
spired.” An infinite number of 
inferior deities and genii, residing 
in every part of nature, and direét- 
ing its operations, were eimana- 
tions of this divinity. This Su- 
preme Being, though irritated by 
the sins of mankind, was merci- 
fui, and capable of being appeased 
by prayer and repentance: to 
serve him with sacrifices and 
prayers, to do no wrong to others, 
and to be brave and intrepid in 
themselves, constituted all the mo- 
rality they derived from religion. 
The breach of these was to be 
punished by a future state of tor- 
ment, and the observance reward- 
ed by joys without number and 
without end. 

Such was the religion of the 
more ancient Scandinavians; but, 
about seventy years before the 
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birth of Christ, this degenerate 
Sabeism yielded to the institutions 
of Odin. 

Sigge, the son of Fridulf; com. 
manded the Ases, a Scythian peo- 
ple situated between the Euxine 
and Caspian seas, when Pom 
conducted the Mithridatic war, 
As the priest of Odin, he assumed 
the uname ot that Deity. Sharing 
in the defeat of Mithridates, Odin 
collected together all who preferred 
danger and freedom to subjection, 
and led them towards the north of 
Europe, subduing the nations in 
his way, and giving them to one 
or other of his sons or companions, 
This extraordinary man was the 
inveator of the Runic charaéters; 
and by his persuasive eloquence, 
his skill in extempore poetry, and 
his impostures, made himself re- 
spected as a deity. The Runic 
Chapter, or the Magic of Odin, is 
still preserved as his composition; 
he enumerates in it the wonders he 
could perform by his songs, ming- 
ling the operations ef magic with 
those powertuleffeéts which poetry 
has been known to produce. _ The 
death of Odin was conformable to 
his life: perceiving that his end 
drew near, he called together his 
friendsand companions, and giving 
himself nine wounds in the form 
of a circle, told them, whilst dying, 
that he went to take his seat among 
the other gods, where he would 
receive those who exposed them- 
selves fearlessly in battle and died 
in arms. 

The religion of Scandinavia was 
entirely changed—Odin was wor- 
shipped as the Supreme Being, 
and the Father and Creator of 
mankind represented as delighting 
in the blood of men. He wasstiled, 
“ the Terrible and Severe God— 
the God that carrieth desolation 
and fire—the Father of Slaugh- 
ter.’ The Oriental system of two 
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principles (an error absurd in itself 
and dangerous in its consequences, 
which nas infected every super- 
stition, and even crept into Chris- 
tianity,) formed part of the Scan- 
dinavian mythology. Valhalla, the 
shield-roofed hall, was the palace 
of Odin, where he received those 
who fell in fight. The joys of 
heaven consisted in cutting each 
other to pieces, and drinking ale 


out of the skulls of their enemies. 
Niflheim was the place reserved 
for the feeble; it was the abode 
ot Hela, or Death, the daughter of 
the Scandinavian Satan: Anguish 
was her palace—the threshold of 
her door was Precipice—-her table 
Famine—her waiters were Ex 
tation and Delay—her bed Sick- 
ness and Pain. 
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NAUTICAL IMPROVEMENT. 
[From ‘ The Monthly Magazine, or Britith Regifter.’] 





F the different branches of 
science, none deserves more 
notice and encouragement than na- 
vigation. ‘The interests of com- 
merce are inseparably connected 
with it; whatever improvement, 
therefore, is made, to render the 
theory of it better understood, and 
the practical part of it more easy 
to the mariner, more expiditious 
inthe operation, and more certain 
in its effeéts, comes, with a power- 
ful claim to favour, upon all who 
are engaged in nautical affairs, 
whether they are mariners, mer- 
chants, or the government. Con- 
siderable discoveries have been 
made within the’ present century, 
by which this valuable science has 
risen toa state of perfe@ion, which 
the old navigators could hardly have 
expected. 

The substitution of Hadley’s Oc- 
tant in the room of that very de- 
fective and dangerous instrument 
Davis's Quadrant, has been a prin- 
cipal cause to which this improved 
condition of navigation is to be at- 
tributed. 

The possession of the means of 
obtaining a correét observation of 
the heavenly bodies at sea, has led 
to the discovery of other objects 
than that which formed the original 
point of inquiry. 

Sull the science, under allits pre- 





sent advantageous circumstancesy 
is susceptible of additional im- 
provements; and every attempt, 
however trivial it may be, to give 
it more perspicuity, is entitled to 
praise. 

Among the many desiderata 
which have lain open to inquiry, 
that of obtaining a correct obser- 
vation of the sun in foggy or hazy 
weather, when the real horizon can- 
not be ascertained, has not been the 
least. The want of this has been 
always the most particularly felt 
when and where it was most patte 
ticularly needed. A mode has now 
heen adopted, simple indeed in its 
constru¢tion, clear in its priaciple, 
and certain in its effects, for obviat- 
ing this difficulty. The inventor 
has obtained a patent for this ime 
provement, which is nothing more 
than fixing an artificial horyzon on 
the plane of an Hadley’s Odtant, and 
rendering the eye-g/ass moveable. 

Ii. justice to the inventor, I shall 
only mention what he offers to the 
public attention, without entering 
into an explanation of the princi- 
ple of it, lest interested men should 
ake the advantage of profiling by 
it, tothe injury of bis patent. 

The patenice is Mr ohm Syecls, 
Southwark, wito has just published 
a Coilection of Tabies tor regue 
lating ‘Time, and correcting the 
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Latitude, computed from Dead 
Reckonings, by a simple Altitude, 
at any time in the forenoon, when 
the sun is not less than three points 


On Marriage. 


from the east; or any time in the 
afternoon, when the sun is not less 
than three points from the west, &c, 





ON MARRIAGE. 


ARRIAGE is certainly a 
condition, upon which the 
happiness or misery of life does very 
much depend; more than indeed 
most people think beforehand. .To 
be confined to live with one per- 
petually, for whom we have no 
liking and esteem, must certainly 
be an uneasy state. There had 
need be a great many good qualities 
to reconcilea constant conversation 
with one, where there is some share 
of kindness; but without love, the 
very best of all good qualities will 
never makeaconstait conversation 
easy and delightful. And whence 
proceed those innumerable domes- 
tic miseries, tnat plague and utterly 
confound so many families, but 
from want of love and kindness in 
the wife or husband? From these 
come their negleét and careless 
management ot affairs at home, 
and their profuse extravagant ex- 
pences abroad. 
not easy, as it is not needful, to 
recount the evils that arise abun- 
dantly, from the want of conjugal 
affection only. And since this is 
so Certain, a man or woman runs 
the most fearful hazard that can be, 
who marries without this affection 
in themselves, and without good 
assurances of it in the other. 

Let your love advice before you 
chuse, and your choice be fixed 
before you marry. Remember the 
happiness or misery of your life 
depends upon this one aét, and 
that nothing but death can dissolve 
the knot. 

A single life is doubtless pre- 
ferable to a married one, where 
prudence and atfection do not ac- 


In a word, it is” 


company the choice; but where 
they do, there is no terrestrial hap- 
piness equal to the married state. 
There cannot be too near an 
equality, too exaét a harmony, 
betwixt a married couple; it is a 
step of such weight as calls for all 
our foresight and penetration, and 
especially the temper and educa- 
tion must be attended to, Inun- 
equal matches the men are gene- 
rally more in fault than the wo- 
men, who can seldom be chusers; 
Wifdom to gold prefer, for ‘tis muck 
lefs 


To make your fortune than your happi- 
nels. 


Marriages founded on affection 
are the most happy. Love (says 
Addison) ought to have shot its 
roots deep, and to be well grown 
before we enter into that state. 
There is nothing which more near- 
ly concerns the peace of mankind 
— it is his choice in this respect 
on which his happiness or misery 
for life depends. aw 

Though Solomon’s description 
of a wife and good woman, may 
be thought too mean and mecha- 
nical for this refined generation; 
yet certain it is, that the business 
of a family is the most profitable 
and honorable study they can em- 
ploy themselves in. 

The best dowry to advance the 
marriage of a young lady is, when 
she has in her countenance, mild- 
ness; in her speech, wisdom; 10 
her behavior, modesty ; and in her 
life, virtue. 

Better is a portion ina wife, than 
with a wife. ; 

An inviolable fidelity, good hu- 
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mor, and complacency of temper 
ina wife, out-live all the charms 
of a fine face, and make the de- 
cays of it invisible. 

The tm way of governing 
both a private family and a king- 
dom, is, for a husband and a prince 
to yield, at certain times, something 
of their prerogative. 

A good wife, says Solomon, 
is a good portion; and there is no- 
thing of so much worth as.a mind 
well instructed. 


Sweetness of temper, affection 
to her husband, and attention to 
his interests, constitute the . duties 
of a wife, and form the basis of 
matrimonial felicity. The idea 
of power on either side, should be 
totally banished. It is not suthici- 
ent, that the husband should never 
have occasion to regret the want of 
it; the wife must so behave, that 
he may never be conscious of pos- 
sessing 2. 
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Story of Pierro Cornaro and the grateful Turk. 


“IGNIOR Pietro Cornaro, an 

accomplished young: gentle- 
man of an ancient family, and of 
considerable fortune in the city of 
Ferrara; in Italy; was induced to 
travel through the provinces of this 
celebrated country, that he might 
satisfy curiosity, and enrich hi¢ 
mind with such acquirements, as 
would distinguish him, and his ac- 
quisitions, from persons less qua- 
lified, anc less ambitious of true re- 
nown. He arrived at Leghorn, 
end took up lodging at an inn. 
Happening to be placed in an 
apartment that opened to the pub- 
lic street, he would often walk 
about his room, and by looking 
frequentiy upon the street, divert 
himself agreeably with curious ob- 
servations on whatever passed be- 
fore him. It isa custom of this 
town to give leave to the Turks, 
who serve them as slaves, to ply 
as porters, or betake themselves 
to any other drudgery, obliging 
tiem to pay their masters a cer- 
tain proportion of what they earn, 
and permitting them to keep the 
overplus for their own. necessities. 
Direétiy opposite to Cornaro’s 
chamber was a bench, on which 
he often observed a Turkish slave, 
thoughtful and dejeéted, leaning 
pensively his head upon his hand, 

December, 1796. 


and dropping now and-then a silent 
tear, which he endeavored secretly 
to wipe away with his knot of 
ropes; the wretched badge of his 
unfortunate employment. The 
frequent repetition of this mourn- 
ful practice struck the compassion- 
ate Italian; who, earnestly desirous! 
to become acquainted with the rea- 
son of his sorrow, sent at last ames~ 
senger to bring him to his apart- 
ment; and proceeded todemand the 
manner of his being taken, and 
how long he had continued in a 
state of slavery. With wringing 
hands and elevated eyes, which 
seemed to blame his stars for his 
unpitied misery, the disconsolate 
Mahometan began his tale, and 
watered his complaints with show- 
ers of tears. “ i am,” says he, 
*“ an honest Mussulman, acither 
the friend of war or rapine, but 
becomeaprey toboth. inanun- 
lucky visit made to see an aged 
father, then in health and peace at - 
Cyprus, now perhaps laid cold aad 
breat)less, was [taken by the Chris- 
tians, made a slave, ane reduced to 
what you now behold.” 

These sad complaints were fol- 
lowed by a sincere anc full ac- 
count of every accident which 
had concurred to reduce him to 
this slavery. He informed his kind’ 

F ; inquirer, 
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inquirer, that he had sorrowfully 
spent four tedious years in that con- 
dition, and had left three wives, two 
sons, now men, and nine small 
children, to deplore his loss; who 
were wholly destitute of ‘the means 
whereby to know his present con- 
dition. The pitying breast of Sig- 
nior Pietro, framed tor tender and 
compassionate emotions, melted 
generously with sympathetic dis- 
tress, to find the wretched and for- 
lorn situation of this complaining 
Mussulman; and after asking his 
name, and other questions, gave 
him money, and dismissed him, 
bidding him hope for succor. 
‘The disconsolate Turk return- 
ed to. the unweicome practice of 
his daily labors. The benevo- 
lent Pietro, seriously reflecting on 
this unfortunate man’s sorrow, and 
considering that the will of pro- 
idence, or some unsuspected 
turn of fortune, might one day 
make the case his own, and might 
teach him, by the bitter proof of 
sad experience, how to pity other’s 
miseries, resolved to do a noble 
act of Christian charity; and 
making interest wih the gover- 
nor, found means to get the Turk 
released, for the ransom of about 
one hundred and forty-five ducats. 
Never could more welcome and 
surprising news rejoice the glad- 
dened heart of a human sufferer, 
than that which brought the happy 
Turk the tidings of his delivery. 
W ith rapid transports of ungovern- 
ed joy, he fell upon his knees, em- 
braced theieetot his adored redeem- 
er, and with numerous vows of 
heart-felt gratituce, uitreated Sig- 
nior Pietro to inform him how he 
mightreturn, two-fold that friendly 
sum, which had so effectually pur- 
chased his liberty. The generous 
italian told him he expe¢ted no 
return; yet if his soul was noble, 
and would urge him to be grate- 
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ful, he asked only the solemn pro» 
mise, that he would, when arrived 
in Turkey, redeem from slavery, 
some Christian, whom he might 
think deserving of it, and send 
him back, to visit once again his 
native country. The redeemed 
Turk, supplied with cloaths and 
all things necessary, embarked on 
board an English vessel bound for 
Asia, and returned to his habita- 
tion. About three months after 
the Mahometan’s departure irom 
Leghorn, Signior Pietro, having 
been the greatest part of that time 
at Venice, became enamored of a 
beautiful young lady, called Maria 
Margarita Deitino, who had for 
several years resided in that town, 
under the care of a substantial 
merchant, youngest brother. to 


her farther, who, with her sisters, 


and the major part of her relations, 
lived at Maita. Nothing could 
persuade the amorous Italian from 
a violent expression of his grow- 
ing passion; he solicited her un- 
cle with incessant .importunities, 
and at last engaged him to permit 
him to address her upon this con- 
dition, that he should accompany 
his niece and him to Malta, there 
to obtain her father’s approbation 
of his person andcondition. ‘This 
was promised, and he continued 
four months, daily visiting the ob- 
ject of his affection, till he gained 
entirely her consent to marry him, 
when she should be authorised by 
her father’s orders. “They embark- 
ed on board a vessel bound for 
Malta, and belonging to that 1s- 
land, which they were almost ar- 
rived in sight of, when a Turkish 
galley met them, made undisiin~ 
guished prize of all her cargo, and 
consigning Signior Pietro, with 
his mistress and her uncle, to slave- 
ry, landed them at Smyrna, to- 
gether with the valuable prize in 
which they were taken. I forgot 
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to mention, that the three com- 
panions in this miserable state had 
changed their cloath:, for coarse 
and rougher habits, when they 
saw. the danger they were falling 
into; that, being so disguised, 
they might expect a ransom at a 
smaller charge than otherwise 
would serve; so that being taken 
with the common people, they 
were like them, in chains, condu&- 
ed to the public market, where 
slaves are bought and sold, as 
sheep or oxen. Signior Pietro and 
the young lady’s uncle were tied 
together, and placed, with many 
more, to wait the purchase of the 
highest bidder. Opposite to them 
the poor unhappy lady stood, half 
dead with fear and anguish, with 
a numerous crowd of Christian 
women, young and old, expect- 
ing every. moment to be bought, 
and torn away from any hopes of 
ever seeing her lover and relations. 
At last a-young and graceful Turk 
came up to the disconsolate Maria, 
and bargaining immediately with 
the proper officer, paid the money; 
then threwing over her a veil he 
had brought on purpose, took 
her from the rest, and carried her 
away wtth uncomunon satisfac- 
tion. Many a complaining look 
did the despairing lady give her 
friends, who answered her with 
all the mournful marks of silent 
lamentation, and were now (espe- 
cially the lover) so confounded 
with their misery, that they stood 
like statues, looking stedfastly on 
the ground, taking little notice of 
the many purchasers, who walked 
about from place to place to viewthe 
persons of the wretched captives. 
While they steod thus fixed in 
contemplation on the transitory 
blessings of this mortal life, there 
came a Turk from stall to stall, m- 
quiring earnestly of every officer 
what quality and country their 


slaves were of; and examining par- 
ticularly the slaves themselves, he 
at last came to Signior Pietro, who 


hanging down his head, the Turk ° 


stooped forward to look upon his 
face; a courtesy not often practised 
by those barbarous people, who, 
when a slave refuses to hold up his 
face, will generally take them 
roughly by the chin, 4s when a 
jockey looks into a horse’s mouth. 
The Turk no sooner saw the face, 
but starting back in great surprise, 
he raised his arms and eyes towards 
heaven, and transported at the 
strange discovery, cried out aloud, 
* ] thank thee, oly Prophet, thou 
last guided well my lucky foot- 
steps.’ The grieved Italian lcok- 
ing up at this surprising exclama- 
tion, saw before his eyes the very 
man whom, in Leghorn, he had 
so kindly freed from slavery, Ne 
pen can describe the raptures he 
conceived at this happy meeting; 
swift embraces followed their sur- 
prise, and when the wonder of 
the Turk gave him leave to speak 
again, he thus addressed himself 
to Signior Pietro; “JI promised 
thee,’’ said he, * thou besc of Chris- 
tians, that I would certainly redeem 
from servitude such slaveas I should 
judge should more than any else 
deserve that blessing; and now, 
thanks to Mahomet! in thee have 
I discovered him.” Justantly he 
ordered the ofhcer who guarded 
him to send some person for. his 
ransom, and to conduét him direét- 
ly to his owm house. ‘he over- 
joyed Italian heard with pleasure 
the return of his gratitude; but told 
him, *¢ If he would be doubly kind, 
he might redeem his friend who 
suffered with him, and they would 
find some speedy means to reim- 
burse his charges.”” The proposi- 
tidbn was embraced as soon as of- 
fered, and a person being sent to 


take the money, received immedi- 
ately 
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ately the ransom he demanded, and 
returning to market, left the gen- 
tlemen to the care of their redeem- 
er. The Turk’s two sons, when 
told of the accident by which. their 
father met the man to whom he 
owed his liberty, expressed sincere 
and grateful joy, and bid them wel- 
come with inexpressible civility. 
After having heard the manner ot 
their being taken, and theirsorrow- 
ful complaint for the loss of an un- 
happy virgin whom they so ardent- 
ly loved, the eldest of the two sons 
cried out withearnestness, “ Now, 
by the religion of our holy Pro- 
net, and his people, my father’s 
ad contains this very virgin!” 
He proceeded to inform them, that 
he had bought that morning a 
young Caristian slave, to wait upon 
his mother and his father’s other 
wives; that she had given the same 
account as they had done of the 
particulars of her captivity; that 
she was then above, among the 
women, and he wouid, for satis- 
faction, fetch her down that very 
moment. It is easy to imagine 
“the disorder of their bosoms, pos- 
sessed alternately by hope and fear, 
till doubt gave way tocertainty, and 
they beheld the person they had so 
latcly lost, conduéted to their arms 
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by him to whom the laws of’ Tur- 
key gave herasa lawful purchase. 

They staid a week with their 
landiord, who would not rest till 
he had ransomed two men servants 
and a maid who waited on the la- 
dy: these, together with as many 
ot the goods and cloaths as he could 
purchase from the Turk who took 
them, he bestowed again on their 
lawful owners, gave them a con- 
siderable sum of money, and con- 
trived to get them a passage on 
board a vessel of Marseilles, then 
bound to Malta. Signior Pietro, 
the young lady, and her uncle, 
frequently endeavored to oblige 
this honest Turk totaketheir bills, 
or find some other method to se- 
cure his money, but he persisted 
in a positive refusal of all their 
proifers, telling Signior Pietro the 
debt was paid before it was con- 
tracted; and would often lay his 
hand devoutly on his bosom, and 
with a zealous sigh repeat this pro- 
verb, “ The God of Heaven has 
given us plenty, that we may give 
‘him what need requires.” When 
they arrived at Matta, Signior Pie- 
tro soon obtajned the consent of 
the young lady’s father, and their 
nuptials were quickly after .cele- 
brated. . 








The Americen Muse. 
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ODE TO AURORA. 
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UEEN of the East! at length unfold 
‘Thy beauteous face, and gild the morn 
With radiant tints of beaming gold— 
The simple waste of heaven adorn: 
Dull Thought, and Discontent, and Care, 


At thy approach shall disappear, 


And 
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- ; And Gloom and Riot flee; 

¥ Dark mists, dispers’d at thy command, 
‘l Give place to zephyrs fair and bland, 

; And all is peace and glee. | 

its 

q- Queen of the East! in silent state 

Ly Advancing o’er the azure plain, 

id While Health. and Gladness round thee wait, 
k And Loves and Pleasures fill thy train; 
ir ’Tis thou, with silver-streaming light, 

1 That driv’st the drowsy scenes of night, 
\- And wak’st the village train: 

n Rough sons ef industry and toil, 

n ‘With cheerful pace, contented smile, 

ly They trea¢. the furrow’d plain: 

. Blest vavant minds,’ that calmly stray, 


On which no Cares intrude, 
9 That yield to no ambition’s sway, 
; But that of doing good! 
While gently down the vale of life, 
Estrang’d to guilt, remorse, and strife, 
With tranquil course they glide, 
( A triumph waits them, nobler far 
Than all the sanguine pomp of War, 
i Or boastful Learning’s pride. 


The rural maid, at early dawn, 
Springs from serene repose, 

And, tripping o’er the verdant lawn, 
Carols unartful as she goes: 

While, from each spray, to sweetest notes 

Responsive warblers tune their throats, 
And pour the love-taught strain: 

Then, joining injthe peasant’s toils, 

Unstudied glances, guiltless wiles 
Announce the favorite swain. 


Mild Fair, whose ev’ry charm inspires 
My soul, and prompts the artless lays, “ 
Thy fiercer brothers’ garish fires 
In vain diffuse.a brighter blase: 
Let avarice, business, and pride 
Beneath his burning throne reside, 
And woo the fostering ray ; 
But, give me, tranquil Queen, to rise, 
When, mantling o’er the sober skies, 
You pour a dubious day. 
Mew- York. MATILDA. 
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THE FALLING TOWER. © 


ARK ye the Tower whose lonely halls 
Re-echg to yon failing stream? 
Mark ye its baré and cruinbling walls, 
Where slowly fades the sinking beam? 


There, oft, when Eve, in silent trance, 

Hears the lorn red-breast’s plaintive moan, 
Time, casting round a cautious glance, 

Heaves from its base some mould’ring stone. | 


There, tho’ in Time’s departed ‘day 
War wav’d his glittering banners high; 

Tho’ many a minstrel pour’d the lay, 
And many a beauty trane’d the eye; 


Yet never midst the gorgeous scene,’ 
’Midst the proud feasts of splendid pow’r, 
Shone on the pile a beam serene, 
So bright as gilds its falling hour. 


Oh! thus when Life’s gay scenes shall fade, 
And Pleasure lose ity wonted bloom, 
When creeping Age shall bare my head, 

' And point to me the silent tomb; 


Then may Religion’s hallow’dflame . 
Shed on my mind its mildest ray; 
And bid it seek in purer frame, 
One bright Eternity of Day! 





Extrad from Pater Prnpar’s *OpeE 10 JuRYMEN.’ 


IRS, it may happen, by the grace of God, 
S That I, Great Peter, one day come before ye, 
To answer to the Maw of Wie, for Ode, 

Full of sublimity, and pleasant story. 


Yes, it may so fall out, that lofty men, 

Dundas, and Richmond, Hawksb’ry, Portland, Pitt, 
May wish to cut the nib of Perer’s pen, 

And, cruel, draw the holders of his wit; 


Nay, Dame Injustice in their cause engage, 
To clap the gentle Porr in a cage; 

And should a grimly Jupe@ez for death harangue, 
Don’t let the Poet of the Peopxie hang. 


What are my crimes? A poor tame Cur am I, 
Though some will swear I’ve snapp’d them by the heels: 
A puppy's finch, that’s all, I don’t deny; 
ut, Lord! how sensibly aGreat Man feels! 
A harmless 
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A harmless joke, at times, on Kings and Queens; 
A little joke on lofty Earls and Lords; 


Smiles at the splendid homage of Court scenes, 
The modes, the raanners, sentiments, and words: 


A joke on Marg’ret Nicholson’s mad Knights ; 
A joke upon the shave of Cooks at Couit, 
Charms the fair Muse, and ee the world delights; 
A pretty piece of inoffensive sport. 


Lo, in a little inoffensive smile 
There lurks no lever to o’erturn the Stare, 
And Kine, and ParLiAMENrT! intention vile! 
And hurl the Queen of Nations to her fate. 


No gunpowder my modest garrets hold, 
Dark-lanterns, blunderbusses, masks, and matches; 
Few words my simple furniture unfold; 
A bed, a stool, a rusty coat in patches. 


Carpets, nor chandeliers so bright, are mine; 
Nor mirrors, ogling Vanity to please; 
Spaniels, nor lap-dogs,, with their furs so fine ; 
Alas! my little live-stock are—my fleas! 








— 








PRESIDENT’s SPEECH, 
Delivered to both Houses of Congress, on Wednesday, Dec. 7, 1796. 





Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and of the House of Representatives, 


N recurring to the internal situation of our country, since 1 had last 
the pleasure to address you, I find ample reason for a renewed exe 

pression of that gratitude to the Ruler of the Universe, which a con- 
tinued series cf prosperity has so often and so justly called forth, 

The a¢ts of the last session, which required special arrangements, 
have been, as far as circumstances would admit, cartied into operation. 

Measures calculated to ensure a continuance of the friendship of the 
Indians, and to preserve peace along the extent of our interior frontier, 
have heen digested anc adopted.—In the framing of these, care has 
been taken to guard, on the one hand, owr advanced settlements frora 
the predatory incursions of those unruly individuals, who cannot.be 
restrained by their tribes; and, on the other hand, to protect the rights 
secured to the Indians by treaty—to draw them nearer to the civilized 
state, and inspire them with correét conceptions of the power, as weil 
as justice of the government. ; 

The meeting of the deputies from the Creek aation, at Coleraine, 
in the state of Georgia, which had for a principal object the purchase 
of a parcel of their land by that state, broke up without its being accom 
plished ; the nation having previous to their departure, instructed them 
against making any sale: The occasion, however, has been improvec, 
to confirm, by a new treaty with the Creeks, their pre-existing engage- 
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ments with the United States; and to obtain their consent to the esta- 
blishment 
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blishment of trading houses, and military posts within their boundaries; 
by means of which, their friendship and the general peace may be more 
effectually secured. | sian’ 

The period during the late session, at which:the appropriation was 
passed, tor carrying into effect the treaty of amity, commerce, and 
navigation, between the United States and his Britannic Majesty, neces- 
sarily procrastinated the reception of the posts stipulated to be delivered, 
beyond the date assigned for that event. As soon, however, as the 
Governor-general of Canada could be addressed with propriety on 
the subject, arrangements were cordially and promptly concluded for 
their evacuation, and the United States took possession of the princi- 
pal of them, comprehending Oswego, Niagara, Detroit, Michilima- 
kinac, and Fort Miami, where such repairs.and additions have been 
ordered to be made as appeared indispensible, | 

The commissioners appointed on the part of the United States and 
of Great-Britain, to determine which is the river St. Croix, mentioned 
in the treaty of peace of 1783, agreed in the choice of Egbert Benson, 
Esq; of New-York, for the third commissioner. The whole met at 
St. Andrews, in Passamaquody bay, in the beginning of Oétober, 
and directed surveys to be made of the rivers in dispute; but deeming 
it impracticable to have these surveys completed before the next year, 
they adjourned, to meet at Boston, in August, 1797, for the final de- 
cision of the question. 

Other commissioners appointed on the part of the United States, 
agreeably to the seventh article of the treaty with Great-Britain, rela- 
tive to captures and condemnation of vessels and other property, met 
the commissioners of his Britannic Majesty in London, in August 
last, when John Trumbull, Esq; was chosen by lot, for the filth 
commissioner. In Oétober following the board were to proceed to 
business. As yet, there has been no communication of commissiony 
ers on the part of Great-Britain, to unite with those who have been 
appointed on the part of the United States, for carrying into effec 
the sixth article of the treaty. P 

The treaty with Spain required that the commissioners for runnmg 
the boundary line between the territory of the United States and his 
Catholic Majesty’s provinces of East and West-Fiorida, should meet 
at the Natches before the expiration of six months after the exchange 
of the ratifications, which was effected at Aranjuez, on the 25th day 
of April; and the troops of his Catholic Majesty occupying any posts 
within the limits of the United States, were, within the same period, 
to be withdrawn. The commissioner of the United States, thereiore, 
commenced his journey for the Natches in September, and troops 
were ordered to occupy the posts from which the Spanish garrison 
should be withdrawn.—Information has been recently received of the 
#ppointment of a commissioner, on the part of his Catholic Maesty; 
for running the boundary line; but none of any appointment for tue 
adjustment of the claims of our citizens whose vessels were captured 
by the armed vessels of Spain. j Doe 

In pursuance of the aét of Congress, passed in the just session, !of 
the protection and relief of American seamen, agents were appowilesy 
one to reside in Great-Britain, and the other in the Wiseiarnen 
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The effects of the agency in the West-Indies are not yet fully ascer- 
tained; but those which have been communicated afford grounds to 
believe the measure will be beneficial. The agent destined ta reside 
in Great-Britain declining to accept the appointment, the business 
has consequently devolved on the minister of the United States, in 
London, and will command his attention, until a new agent shall be 
appointed. 

After many delays and disappointments, arising out of the Europe- 
an war, the final arrangements for fulfilling the engagements made to 
the Dey and Regency of Algiers, will, in all present appearance, be 
crowned with success; but under great, though inevitable disadvant- 
ages in the pecuniary transactions, occasioned by that war, which 
will render a further provision necessary. The actual liberation of all 
our citizens who were prisoners in Algiers, while it gratifies every 
fecling heart, is itself an earnest of a satisfactory termination of the 
whole negociation. Measures are in operation for effecting treaties 
with the regencies of Tunis and Tripoli. 

To an active external commerce, the protection of a naval force is 
indispensible. ‘This is manifest with regard to wars in which a state 
is itself a party. But besides this, it is in our own experience, that 
the most sincere neutrality is not a sutheient guard against the depreda- 
tions of nations at war. ‘To secure respect to a neutral flag, requires 
a naval force, organized and ready to vindicate it from insult or aggres- 
sion. This may even prevent the necessity of going to war, by dis- 
couraging the belligerent powers from committing such violations of 
the rights of the neutral party as may, first or last, leave no other option. 
From the best information I have been able to obtain, it would seem 
as if our trade to the Mediterranean, without a prote¢ting force, will 
always be insecure, and our citizens exposed to the calamities from 
which numbers of them have but just been relieved. 

These considerations invite the United States to look to the means, 
and to set about the gradual creation of a navy. The increasing pro- 
gress of their navigation promises them, at 9 distant period, the requi- 
site supply of seamen; and their means in other respects favor the un- 
dertaking. It isan encouragement likewise, that their particular situa- 
tion will give weight and influence to a moderate Raval force in their 
hands. Wiil it not then be adviseable to begin, without delay, to pro- 
vide and lay up the materials for the building and equipping of ships 
of war; and to proceed in the work by degrees, in proportion as ou 
resources shali render it practicable without inconvenience; so that a 
future war of Europe may not find cur commerce in the siime unpro- 
tected state in which it was found by the present? 

Congress have repeatedly, and not without snecess, dire&ted their 
attention to the encouragement of manufaétures. The object is of too 
much consequence not to ensure a continuance of their efforts in every 
way which shall appear eligible. As a general rule, manufactures on 
public account are inexpedient. But where the state of things in a 
country leaves little hope that certain branches of manufacture wail, for 
a great length of time, obtain ;—-when these are of a nature essential 
to the furnishing and equipping of the public force in time of war, are 
not establishments, for procuring them on public account, ta the extent 
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of the ordinary demand for the ff public service, re commended by stro 
cousiderations of national policy, as an exception to the general rul 
Ought our country to remain in such cases dependent on ioreign sup- 
pl Ivy precarious, because ben to be interrupted ? If the necessary 
articles should in this mode cost more in time of peace, will not the se- 
curity and independence thence arising form an ainple < Compensation? 
Es ablis! iments of this sort, comme nsurate Only with the calls of the 
public service in time of peace, w all, in time of war, easily be extended 
12 proportion to the exigencies of the government; and may even be 
marie to yield a surplus tor the supply of our citizens at large; so as to 
mitigate the privations from the interrupt on of their trade. - if adopt. 
ed, the plan ougiut to exciude ail those branches which are already, or 
likely soon to be established in the country ; in order that there may be 
10 danger of interference with pursuits of individual | industry. 

It will not be doubted, that, with reference either to individual or 
national welfare, agriculture is of primary importance. In proportioa 
as nations advance in population, and other circumstances of maturity, 
this truth becomes more ap parent, and renders the cultivation of the 
soil more and more an object of public patronage. Institutions for 
promoting It, grow up supported by the prnic, purse: and to what 
object can it be dedicated with greater p: ‘opriety ? Among the means 
wuich have been employ ed to this end, none have been attended with 
greater success than the establishment of Boards, composed of proper 
characters, charged with colie¢ting and diffusing information, and ena- 
bled, by premiums and small pecuniary aids, to encourage and assist a 
spir rit of disco very and improvement. ‘This species of “establisament 
contributes doubly to the increase of improvement, by stimulating to 
enterpiize and-experiment; and by drawing to a common centre the 
results every where, of in dividual skill and observation, and spread- 
ing them thence over the whole nation. Experience accordingly has 
shewn, that they are very cheap insttuments of immense national bene- 
fits. 

I have heretofore preposed to the consideration of Congress, the ex- 
pediency of estabishing a National University; and also a Military 
Academy. he desireableness of both these institutions has so con- 
stantly increasca with every new view I have taken of the subject, that 
I cannot omit the opportunity of once for all pereting:} your attention 
to them. 

The assembly to which I address myself is too enlightened not to 


be fully sensible Low much a flourishing state of the arts and sciences 


e? 


contributes to national presperity and reputation. True it is, that our 


country, much to its honor, contains many seminaries of learning, 
highly respectable and useful; bt ut ihe funds upon which they rest, are 
too narrow to command the ablest professors in the different depart 
ments of liberal knowledge for the institution contemplated, though 
they would be exccilent auxiliaries. 

Amongst the motives to such an institution, the assimilation of the 


WinciDies, Opinions and manners of our countrymen, by the common 
es (on Of a porticn of cur youth, from every quarter, well deserves 
ention. ‘The more liomogeneo. 1s our Citizens can be made in these 
ce ii s, the greater will be our prospect of permanent union; and 
a primary 
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a primary object of such a national institution, should be the education 
of our youth in the science of government.—In a republic, what species 
of knowledge can be equally important? And what duty more pres- 
sing on its legisl ature, than to patr onize a P lan for communic: iting it to 
those who are to be the future guardians of the liberties of the country: ? 

The institution of a Military Academy is also recommended by co- 
gent reasons. However pacific the general policy of a nation may be, 
it ought never to be without an adequate stock of military knowledge 
for emergencies. The first would impair the energy of its character, 
and both would hagard its safety, or expose it to greater evils w hen 
war could not be avoided. Besides, that war might not often depend 
upon itsown choice. In proportion as the observance of pacific max- 
ims might exempt a nation from the necessity of practising the rules of 
the military art, ought to be its care in preserving and transmitting, by 
proper establishments, the knowledge of that art. Whatever argument 
may be drawn irom pa ticular example eS, superficially viewed, a tho- 
rough examination of the subjeét w il ev Ince, that the art of war is at 
once comprehensive and com plicated ; that it demands much previous 
study; and that the possession of it, in its most improved and perfect 
state, is always of great moment to the security of a nape This, 
therefore, ought to be a serious care of every government; and for this 
purpose, an Ac ademy, where a regular course ot Sombie is given, 
is an obvious expedient, which different nations have successtully em- 
ployed. 

The compensation to the officers of the United States, in various in- 
stances, and in none more than in respect to the most important sta- 
tions, appear to call for legislative revision.—The consequences of a 
defective provision, are of serious import to the government. If pri- 
vate wealth is to sup ply the deteét of public retribution, it will greatly 
contract the sphere within which the selection of charaéter for office is 
to be made; and will proportionably d iminish the p robability of a choice 
of men able as well as upright. Besides that, it would be repugnant 
to the vital principles of our government, virtually to exclude from 
public trusts, talents and virtue, unless accompanied by wealth. 

While in our external relations, some serious inconveniencies and 
embarrassments have been overcome, and others lessened, it is with 
much pain and deep regret I mention, that circumstances of a very 
unwelcome nature have | lately occurred. Our trade has suffered, and 
is suffering extensive injuries, in the West-Indies, from the cruizers 
and agents of the French Republic : and communications have been 
received from its minister here which indicate the danger of a further 
disturbance of our commerce, by its authority; and ‘which are, in 
other re spects, | ar from : earn 

It has been my cons tan t, sin ere, and earnest wish, in conformity 
with that o f our nation, to maintain core lial harmony, and a perfectly 


friendly underst: anding with that Republic.—This wish remains una- 


bated ;—and I shai! persevere in the endeavor to fulfil it to the utmost: 


extent of what shall be consistent with a just and indispensible regard, 
> the rights and honor of our country : nor will I easily céase to che- 
rish the ¢: xpeCtation, that a spirit of justice, candor, and friendship, on 


the part of the Republic, will eventually insure success. : 
' " 
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In pursuing this course, however, I cannot forget what is due to 
the character of our government and nation, or to the full and entire 
confidence in the good sense, patriotism, self-respect, and fortitude of 
my countrymen. 

{ reserve, for a special message, 
on this interesting subject. 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 

[ have directed an estimate of the appropriations necessary for the 
ensuing year, to be submitted from the proper department, with a 
view of the public receipts and expenditures to the latest period to 
which an account can be prepared. 

ft is with satisfaction 1 am able to inform you, that the revenues 
of the United States continue in a state of progressive improvement. 

A reiniorcement of the existing provisions for discharging our pub- 
lic debts, was mentioned in my address at the opening of the last 
session. Some preliminary steps were taken towards it; the maturing 
of which will, no doubt, engage your zealous attention during the 
present. I will only add, that it will afford me a heart-felt satisfaction 
to concur in such further measures as will ascertain to our country the 
prospect of a speedy extinguishment of the debt. Posterity may have 
catise to regret, if, from any motive, intervals of tranquillity are lett 
unimproved for accelerating this valuable end. 

Geutlemen of the Senate, and of the House of Representatives, 

My solicitude to see the militia of the United States placed on an 
efficient establishment, has been so often, and so ardently expressed, 
that I shall but barely recall the subje& to your view on the present 
occasion: at the same time that I shail submit to your inquiry, whe- 
ther our harbors are yet sufficiently secured. 

The situation on which I now stand, for the last time, in the midst 
of the representatives of the people of the United States, naturally re- 
calls the period when the administration of the present form of govern- 
ment commenced—and I cannot omit the occasion to congratulate 
you, and my country, on the success of the experiment—nor to re- 
peat my fervent suyolications to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
and Sovereign Arbiter of Nations, that his providential care may still 
be extended to the United States—that the virtue and happiness of the 
people may be preserved, and that the government, which they have 
instituted for the protection of their liberties, may be perpetual. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 


a more particular communication 





United States, Dec. 7, 1796. 


————— ens 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


MEMEL, (Poland) Sept. 30. 











harbor, on an em'nence round in form, 





Light. houfe bas been jately ereted 
at this place, and was opened on 
the fir infant. It ftands on the N. E. 
gr Corthand fide of the entrance into the 


and planted with various fhrubs, 3° feet 
higher than, and 500 paces ciftant from, 
the furface of the fea; and it is, in itfelf, 
75 feethigh, with its end fronting se 
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The apparatus confifts of five large, 
and four leffer concave mirrors, with as 
many large candles, and a double patent 
lamp; and the light may be feen at all 
points of the compafs, from S. to N. E. 
to the diflance of about 13 Britith miles. 

Ships having the Light-houie S. E. 
diftance about two miles, will find good 
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anchorage ground in r0fathom foundings, 
—When the light has been approached 
to within the diftance of about four miles, 
it bears the appearance of the blaze of a 
coal fire; and, at three mile:, of a rife 
ing full moon; but at the diftance of 
ubout two miles the feparace light of each 
reflector may be clearly diftingnithed. 








DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





SAV ANNAH, Nov. 2q- 
: AVING {uffered with ochers in the 
late calamity, we have made haite 
to colleét the remains of our printing mate- 
rials, and now prefent to the public, a few 
of the circumftances which accompanied 
this event—being ever their 
Obedient fervants, 
The Printers of the 
Columbian Mufeum. 

On Saturday the 26th inft. this city 
exhibited a fcene of defolation and dif- 
trefs, probably, more awfully calamitous 
than any previouflyexperienced in Ame- 
rica. 

Between fix and feven o'clock in the 
evening, a fmall bake-houfe, belonging 
to a Mr. Gromet, in Market Square, 
was difcovered to be on fires The citi- 
zens, together with the o/ficers and crews 
of the veffele in the harbor, were foon 
convened ; but, uniortunately, no imme- 
diate and decifive meafures were adopted, 
by which the fire could be ftopped at its 
beginning. ‘The fortunate efcape from 
this deftruétive element which the city for 
many years pait experienced, had greatly 
luilee the vigilence of its inhabitants, and 
prevented fuitable preparations for fuch a 
calamity. 

The period when fuch precaution and 
the united efforts of adlive exertion could 
have been ufeful, was, however, of very 
‘hort duration. 

The feafon for two months previous to 
this incident, had been dry: The night 
was cold, anda light breeze from N. N. 
W. was foon increafed by the effect of 
the fire. The covering of the buildings 
being of wood, were, from the above cir- 
cumftances, rendered highly combutftibie. 
Several of the acjoining houfes were foon 
affeéted, and then almoft inftantly in 
flamese ‘Lhe wind now became ftrong, 
and whirled into the air, wiih agitated 
violence, large flakes of burning thingies, 
boards, and otherlight fubitances, which 
alighting at 2 diflance, added corfufion to 
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the other terrors of the conflagration. 


The ufe of water was now rendered to- 
tally vain, its Common extinguilhing 
power feemed to be lot. Torrents of 
flames roiled from houfe to houfe, witha 
defiructive rapidity, which bid defiance 
to al! heman control, and individual ex. 
ertions were from this time principally 
pointed towards the fecuring of private 
property. 

The dire€tion of the fire being now 
committed to the wind, its rage was abated 
only when, by itsextenc*sg to the Com. 
men, it found no farther obje& where- 
with to feed its fury. 

On the north fide of Market Square, 
and thence in a fouth-eafterly dire@tion, 
the inhabitants were enabled, by favor of 
the wind, to fave their houfes, and limit 
the conflagration. On the otherhand, by 
the time it had exterded on the Bay nearly 
to Abercorn-flreet, the prodigious quane 
tity of heat already produccd in the centre 
of the city, beganto draw in a current of 
air from the eaft, andenabled fome of the 
mott active inhabitants and feamen to fave 
a few houles in that quarter, after having 
been in imminent danger. 

Between twelve and one the rage of 
the fire abated, and few other houf*s from 
this time took fire. The exhautted fuf- 
ferers, of both fexes, had now to remain 
expoted to the inciemency of a cold 
frofty night, and to witnefs the diftreffing 
fpectacle of their numerous dwellings, co- 
vered with volumes of fumoke and flame, 
tumbling into ruins. 

Thus was this little city, foon /afier 
emerging trom the ravages of our revolu- 
tionary war, and which had lately pro- 
mifed a confiderable figure among the 
commercial! cities of our fifter fates, al- 
mofit deftroyed in a finglt night. The 
number of houfes (exclutwe of other 
buildings) which are boned, is faid to be 
nearly 300, Lut of this (*ogether with an 
eftimate of property deftroye!) a more 
particular ftatement then we can now 
furnith, is expeéted thortly to be offered 
to the public. We can now only fags 
that two-thirds of the city epptarsin ruin, 
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jn a direétion from the corner of Market 
Square, along the Bay to Abercorn-ftreet, 
thence in a fouth-eat direction, talcing 
the «hole centre of the city, to the South 
znd Eaft Commons: a few houfes quite 
in the fouth-eaft part only excepted. * Vis 
faid, that three or four white men and 
two or three negroes loft their lives, in 
rendering affiftance during the fire, and 
whether any more, is not yet afcertained. 

The morning after the cataftrophe, a 
raoft interetting and melancholy picture 
prefented itfelf, in the deprefied counte- 
nances of its inhabitants—the finoking 
ruins, the foreft of naked chimneys, the 
various kinds of deftru€tion of goods ard 
furniture, and the crouds of houfelefs, in. 
habitants. The hofpitality of the few, 
whofe houfes remain, has been general 
and unreftrained; their tenements are 
fared with the otliers, but they are in- 
fufiiciente The buildings of the city 
were before wholly occupied ; what re- 
mains Cannot new contain the inhabitants. 
Every thing which an aife@ting fympathy, 
which an active benevolence among their 
feliow citizens can perform, will undoubt- 
edly be done.—A timely interference of 
the State Legiflature may alfo be ex- 
pected. But we prefume to hope, that 
the profpeét of relief will not be limited 
to thefe refources 2lone—the truly hu- 
mane are not confined in their benevolence 
to objeGs that are near them—and many 
inftances have occurred of misfortunes far 
inferior to this, which have evinced the 
juftice by which the Americans can claim 
the honor of being humane. 

The anxious eyes of immediate diftrefs, 
mut however, be turned to the planters 
of the neighboring counties ; and we fhould 
be forry to do them the i: juftice to fup- 
pofe that they will not feel a fatisfation 
in affording the neceffary relief—We per- 
fuade ourfelves that we fhall be fincerely 
joined by our readers, in fervent wifhes, 
that Providence may averc from others 
fo fevere and affli@ing a calamity. 

Bat timore, Decembers. Yetterday 
this town exhibited fo tremendous a 
fcene as to threaten deftruction to a great 
partof it. About 4 o'clock in che af- 
ternoon, a fire broke out in a frame 
building cn the weft fide of Light-ftreet, 
occupied as a fhop by Dr. Goodwin. 
The flames immediately caught Meflieurs 
Wilkinfon and Smich’s cabinet manu. 
faGory (another frame building} on the 
fouth fide, and Mr. Hawkin’s two three- 
flory brick houfes. On the north they 
communicated to that magnificert ftruc- 
ture, the Baltimore academy, and the 
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Methodift mecting-houfe. The fierce 
element had now got to fuch a height 
as to put it out of the power of the citi- 
zens to feve the fix buildings on fire: 
and, therefure, to prevent its {preading 
ftill further, threw down the roof of the 
Rev. Mr. Reed’s houfe, and demolithed 
fone back buildings, by which means 
the flames were got under. 

The lofs is faid to amount at leat to 
20 or 25,000l. 

Trenton, Dec. 13 Sunday morne 
ing, between 4 and 5 o'clock, a fire broke 
out in the corn kiin, adjoining the large 
and commodious Grift Mill belonging to 
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Robert Morris, Efg. at Morrifville, op- 
pofite this city. Before it was difcovered 
the fire had communicated to the mill, 
and raged to fuch a degree as to rencer 
al] exertions of the inhabitants to extin- 
guith the thames fruitiels, being deftitute 
of fireengines. ‘The cit:zens of this place 
were alarmed a littie before fix, crofled 
the river with an engine, but too late to 
render any afliNance—'‘L he kiln and mill 
were burnt to the ground—Fortunately 
the weather was calm, otherwife the 
whole of the extenfive works belonging to 
Robert Morris, in ail probability, muf 
have fhared a fimilarfate. The miil was 
occupied by Daniei Treubell, and, we are 
informed, his lofs in flour and grain was 
very confiderable. 

PHitaperpnia, Dec. 1. The mage 
nificent Dutch Church in this city, de- 
ftroyed by fire in 1794, has fince been re- 
built; and was opened for divine fervice 
on Sunday laft. 

A dreadful accident happened to Mr, 
George Holland and his wife, at North 
Bend, near Cincinnati. ‘They were fud- 
denly buried under the ruins of their own 
houle, the beams having given way 
at midnight, owing to a too prevalent 
practice of ftowing a iarge quantity of 
corn in the upperchamber. The unfortue 
Mate couple had only been a fhort time 
married. A filter of Mrs. Hollano’s was 
aifo much bruifed by the accident, and 
another fifter died that day by ficknefs.— 
Such are the viciffitudes of life! Mortal, 
the prefent momentis thy own—the next 
is in the womb of futurity! 

We have been favored with the fuilow- 
ing for pubiication. 

SIR, Philadelphia, Noy.19, 1796+ 

A number of the merchants of this 
city, together with the direors of the 
Jifurance Companies of North-America 
and Penn fylvania, impreifed with a high 
fenfe of your humane and generous cone 
duct,in refcuing the paflengers and crow of 
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the thip Aurora, from inevitable death, as 
weil as for your difintere:ted behavior after 
having landed them, have requefted us 
to prefent you,in their names,witha piece 
of viate, of the value of 400 dollars—We 
hope you will accept of it, as a mark of 
the refpeét and approbation of your fellow 
citizense——We are, with efteem, Sir, your 
moft obedienc fervants, 
THOMAS FI7ZSIMONS, 
ConYNGHAM, NEsBITT & Cow 
Wirt1AmM CRAMOND. 
Capt. John Hodge, of the fhip Sedgley. 
Philace!phia, Nov. 19, 1796. 
Gentlemen, 


I am honored with your letter of this 
day, prefenting to me, on behalf of the 


merchants and infurance offices of Phi- 
lad: Iphia, a piece of plate, as a mark of 
their approbation of my conduct toward 
the paileagers and crew of che thip Auro- 
ra—lI felt fufficienc fatisfa€tion, in the 
reflection of having been inftrumental in 
faving the lives of my fellow men, wha 
would otherwife have perifhed: but as 
public notice bas, in Europe, been taken 
of my condu on that eccefion, it is par- 
ticularly gratete! to my feelings, that my 
own country has confidered it deferving of 
remembrance, and even a reward, which 
I accepe with every fenfation that fuch 
diftinguithed honor naturally excites. 

I am, with the higheft refpe@, gentle- 
men, your mult obliged, and moft obe- 
dient fervant, JOHN HODGE, 

Mafter of the thip Sedgley. 
Mefirs, Thos.F itzfimons, Conyngham, 

Nefbitt and Co. and Wm..Cramond, 

merchants, Ph'lade!phia. 

New-York, Dec. 1. Yefterday be- 
ing St. Andrew's day, ‘he fame was celee 
brated by the St. Andrew's Society of the 
State of New York, at the Tontine 
Coffee-Houfe. They met at noon, when 
their officers eleCled for the enfuing year 
were inftalled, and introduced into the 
Society. 

Their committee of accounts reported 
a ftate of the funds, and the charities 
which had been ¢ifpenfed during the laft 
year, amuunting to 2$1]. 8s. rod. not 
given to paupers, but to thofe who 
“© WOULD NOT BEG AND DAREP NOT 
STEAL. 

9.] This morning, about one o’clock, 
a moit dreadful fire broke out near the 
centre of Murray's whart, Cetfee-houfe 
flip, which, notwithfanding the exertions 
of al! the engines and a vait concourfe of 
the citizens, could not be got uncer until 
it terminated at the Fly-market, confum- 
ing nearly fifty buildings, the property of 
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a number of citizens, fome of whom are 
reduced from affluence to indigence. 
ic.] At a meeting of the Affuciated 
Underwriters in the City of New-York, 
it being unanimoufly agreed to exprefs 
the thanks of that body to Capt. Sharpe, 
of his Britanaic Majefty’s Packet Swai- 
low, for his exertions at the late fire, the 
foliowing letter was yefterday addreiled 
to him by their Prefident. 
JOHN FERRERS, See. 
New-York, December 10, 1796. 
Sir, 
The Affociated Underwriters in the 
City of New-York, take the opporturie 
ty before your departure from this port, 
to expreis the fenie they enteriain of the 
fervices you rendered the commercial 
interefts of this city, by your ready aifift- 
ance and exertions at the fire which hap- 
pened in the night of the 8th infant, to 
which muft be attributed, ina g 
gree, the fufety of a number ot valle 
the confequences of that culamiry, 
They alfo requeft the favor of you to 
difliibute the inclofed fum among ¢! 
perfons who aided you with their fervices 
on that occafion, 
I beg leave to fubfcribe myfclf, in be- 
half ot the Affociation, ‘ 
With much refpect, Sir, 
Your very obedient fervant, 
C. SANDS, Prefident. 
John Sharpe, E‘q. Commander of his 
Britannic Majefty’s Packet Swailow. 
To which Captain Sharpe returned the 
following an{fwer: 
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Sir, 


It gives me infinite fatisfa&tion to find 
that any part of my condu€, during the 
late melancholy and dittrefiing confla- 
gration, fhould be confidered as meriting, 
in the fmelleft degree, the attention of 
fo refpectable a body of merchants; at 
the fame time, I beg to affure yon, on 
that calamitous occafion, | felt it no lets 
my duty than my inclination to exe:t my 
beil endeavors to ftop the rapid progrefs 
of an encmy which threatened the total 
cet, u€ion of fo great a commercial city. 
1 feel, Sir, deeply for the very heavy lofles 
which many or the inhabitants of New. 
York muft have experienced on the oc- 
cafion, and lament that it was not in my 
power to have rencered them more ef- 
tectual aid and affiftance. 

I cannot omit to exprefs to you, how 
much I feel myfelf indebted to Dr. Wm. 
Sache, for his indefatigable exertions 
and 2ffiftance on board the two firkt hips 
tranfported trom the dames. 

The fum of money which you have fo 

liberally 
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liberally voted, thall be diftributed agree- 

ably to your withes. 

i have the honor to be, 

With the ucmoft refpect, Sir, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant, 
JOHN SHARPE. 
Mafter of his Britannic Majefty’s 
packet Swallow. 

Comfort Sands, Eiq; Prefident of 
the Affociated Underwriters. 

On Saturday Nicholas Low, Efq; Pre- 
fident of the United Infurance Company, 
went on board the Britith Packet Swal- 
low, at the defire of the Company, to 
offer their thanks to Capt. Sharpe—but 
he not being on board, Mr. Low left the 
following note: 

‘© Mr. Low called to have the plea- 
fure of paying his refpe&ts to Captain 
Sharpe, and the gratification of com- 
municating to him, the acknowledg- 
ments of the United Infurance Compa- 
ny, in which Mr. Low has the honor 
to prefide, for his exertions at the late 
melancholy and diftrefling fire; but 
moft particularly to return the grateful 
thanks of the Company to Captain 
Sharpe, for preferving the thip Matilda, 
in which the Company are interefted as 
Underwriters, from deftru€tion. Mr. 
Low witfhed alfo to know, from Ceptain 
Sharpe, the names of the perfons who 
afifted him upon that occafion, in order 
that he might make them a pecuniary 
compenfation.”” 

To this, Capt. Sharpe has fince re- 
turned an anfwer fimilar to the one ad- 
dreffed to the Preficent of the Affociated 
Underwriters, and in which he acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the pecuniary dona- 
tions mentioned in Mr. Low’s note. 

At a meeting of the Prefident and Di- 
rectors of the New-York Infurance 
Company, 

Refolved vnanimoufly, That the ex- 
ertions of Capt. Sharpe, of his Britannic 
Majefty’s Packet Swallow, and his of- 
ficers and crew, in preferving the fhip- 
ping in the harbor of New-York, dur- 
ing the calamitous fire on Friday morn- 
ing, the oth inft. deferve the thanks of 
this Company. 

An extra& from the minutes. 
By order of the Prefident and Dire&ors, 
DAN. PHGENIX, Sec. 

‘The Trutlees of Columbia College have 
centerred the degree of Doétor of Divini- 
ty on the Rev, Jchn Bouden, of Strat- 
ford, in the State of Conneticut. 

26.| A bill has pafled the Legiflature 
of Penfylvania, granting 15,c0o dollars 
to the fufferers at Savannah, in Georgia, 
by the late fire. 


Rezifter. 

Robert Troup, Efe; is appo! “ 
of this Ditriet, ii eh Soom of Bate 
Lawrence, Efq; lately chofen to reprefent 
this State in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Daniel Dunfcomb, Eq; is, we are in. 
formed, appointed Clerk of the Federal 
Court, for this Diftriét, vice the Hon, 
Judge Troup. 

It is with pain we confirm the account 
of a fecond fire in the devoted city of Sa. 
vannah—the number of buildings deftroy- 
ed were near thirty, of which fifteen were 
dweliing houfes, 

—MARRIAGES == 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr, 
Hfaac Gibbs, to Mifs Charlotte Handa 
Mr, Jofhua Parker, to Mifs Sally Van 
Aulen.—Mr. James Whiting, to Milfs D. 
Allen.—Mr. ‘Thomas Pove, to Mifs R. 
Edgell. —Mr. Wm. S. Jerman, to Mis E. 
E|ford.—Mr. James Hewitt, to Mifs Eliza 
King.—Mr. James Parkin, to Mifs Re- 
becca Clarkfon.—Mr. A. P. Waldron, to 
Mifs Hannah Robertfon. 

At the town of Livingfton, Mr. John 
Kortz, to Mifs Polly Green. 

On Long-Ifland, Mr. Wm. Willis, to 
Mifs Eliza Oukley.—-Mr. John Brower, 
jun. to Mifs Magdalen Duryee. 

At Smith-Town, Mr, Elkanah Smith, 
to Mifs Mary Arthur. 

At North-Caftle, Mr. Stephen Hunt, 
to Mifs Margaret Dutcher. 

In Maffachufetts.—In the capital, Ebe- 
nezer Bruth, Efa; to Mis Sally Shattuck. 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, Mre 
Paul Badollet, to Mifs Polly Wifdecher. 

In South-Carolina.—In Charleftea, B. 
Moodie, Efq; to Mifs Caroline Gordon. 

—DEATHS.— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Abra- 
ham Walton, Efq; aged 58 yearse—=Mis- 
Margarct Cunninghame, relict of Dr. W. 
Cunninghame, of the Britifh navy.—Mr. 
Peter Brucee—Mrs. A. Leavenworth. 
Mrs. Helen Chalmers. 

At North-Hempftead, Long-Ifand, 
the widow Baker, aged 106 years. 

At Efopus, Derick Wynkoop, Eig; aged 
63 years. ai 

In PennfylvaniasIn the capital, Mits 
Frances Bond. % 

In Delaware.—At Wilmington, D. |. 
Adams, Efq3 adjutant-general of the mi- 
litia of that ftate. 

InSouth-Carolina.—InC harlefton, Mr. 
Nicol Primrefe. 

—FOREIGN DFATHS:— 

At fea, Mr. Aaron Hall, of New- Yor: 

At Glafeow, in the 8eth year of his age, 
Thomas Reid, D. D, Profeffor of Moral 
Philefophy in’ the Univerfity of ClatgoW 











